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;  CHARACTERS^ 

CA  M  I L  L  A  is  really  what  wri¬ 
ters  have  fo  often  imagined; 
or  rather,  fhe'poflefles  a  combination 
of  delicacies  which  they  have  feldom 
had  minutenefs  of  virtue  and  tafte 
enough 'to  conceive;  to  fay  fhe  is 
beautiful,  fhe  is  accomplifhedj  fhe  is 
generous,  fhe  is  tender/  is  talking  in 
•general,  and  it  is  the  particular  I 
would  defcribe.  In  her  perfon  ftre 
is  almofl  tall,  and  almofl  thin ;  grace¬ 
ful,*  commanding,  and  infpiring  a 
kind  of  tender .  refpeft ;  the  tone  df 
her  voice  is  melodious,  and  Jhe  can 
neither  look  nor  move  without  ex- 
preffing  fomething  to  her  advantage. 
PolTefled'of  almoft '  every  excellence, 
fhe  is  unconfcious  of  any,  and  this 
heightens  theni  all :  She  is  modcft 
and  diffident  of  her  own  opinion,'' yet 
always  *  ;^fe^lyi- cdiiiprehcnds  ,the 
fubjeft  on  which  flie  gives  ft',  andfccs 


the  qneftion- inuts  true  light:  She 
has  neither  pride,  prejudice,  rior'pf^* 
eipitancy  to  mifguide  her;  fHe  Is 
true,  and  therefore  judges  *  truly. '  If 
there  are  fubje^ls 'too  intricate,  top 
complicated  for  the  feminine' fimpfi- 
city  of  her  foul,  her  ignownce  of 
them  ferves  only  to  ^ifplay  a  new 
beauty  in  her  chafadfer,  which  re- 
fults  from  her  acknowledging,  nay^ 
perhaps  from  her  poflefling  that  very 
ignorance.  The  great  chara<^eriilic 
of  Camilla’s  underftahding  is  taftii  • 
•but  whsn  fhe  fays  mod  upph  a'  futf- 
jeft,  fhe  ftill  fKews*chac  fliehas  Tnuch 
‘more  to  fay,  and  by  thii  -  uhwilKng-il 
nefs  to  triuniph?'  fhe'pctftradeis  the 
niore.*  With'the.  mbft  refined  feutl* 
‘mdttt  fhe  poffclTes  the  fofteft:  fcnlilfl*  < 
Irty,  and  it  lives  and  ^caks^in 'every 
feature  of  her  face;  '  GininJla 
lancholy  Evei^  bd* 

*dy- is  ,  whi¬ 
ther*  any  'InippcDcd 


j 


Character  of  Flora, 


to  Camilla ;  they  find  that  fhe  figh- 
ed  for  the  misfortune  of  another,  and 
they  are  affedled  ftill  more.  Young, 
lovely,  and  high’  born^  Camilla 
graces  every  company,  and  heightens 
the  brilliancy  of  courts  ;  wherever 
fhe  appears,  all  others  feem  by  a  na¬ 
tural  impulfe  to  feel  her  fuperiority  ; 
and  yet,  when  flie  converfes,  fhe  has 
tlie  jart  of  infpiring  others  with  an 
eafe  which  they  never  knew  before  : 
She  joins  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  po- 
litenefs  a  certain  feminine  gaiety, 
free  both  from  reftraint  and  bold- 
nefs ;  always  gentle,  yet  never  infe¬ 
rior  ;  always  unalTumiiig,  yet  never 
afhamed  or  aukward  ;  for  lhame  and 
aukwardnefs  are  the  eflFefts  of  pride, 
■which  is  too  often  nnfcalled  mode- 
fty :  Nay,  to  the  moft  critical  dif- 
cernment,  fhe  adds  fomething  of  a 
bluftiing  timidity,  which  fcrves  but 
to  give  a  meaning  and  piquancy  even 
to  her  looks,  an  admirable  effect; of 
true  fuperiority  !  By  this  filent  un- 
alTuming  merit  fhe  overaws  the  tur¬ 
bulent  and  tl^  proud,*  and.  flops  the 
.torrent  rf  that  indecent,  that  over- 
.  bearing,,  noife  with  which  inferior 
'  natures  in  fuperior  ftations  over¬ 
whelm  the  flavifti  and  the  mean. 
Yes,  all  admire,,  and  love,  and  re¬ 
verence  Camilla. 

Flora. 

*  You  fee  a  ch'arader  that  you  ad¬ 
mire,  and  you  think  it  perfedt ;  do 
.you  therefore  conclude  that  every 
.difterent  .charadler  is  imperfed? 
What,  will  you  allow  a  variety  of 
.beauty  almoft  equally  ftrikii^  in  the 
".art  of  a  Corregio^  a  Guidoj  and  a 
Raphael,  and  refufe  it  to  the  infinity 
.of  nature  1  how  different  from  lovely 
Camilla  is  the  beloved  Flora  I  In  Ca¬ 
milla,  namre  has  difplayed  the  Wap ty 
of  exad  regularity,  and  the  ele¬ 
gant  foftjiefs  of  fepoialc  propriety : 


In  Flora,  fhe  charms  with  a  certain 
artlefs  poignancy,  a  graceful  negli¬ 
gence,  and  an  uncontroled,  yet 
blamelefs,  freedom.  Flora  has  fome¬ 
thing  original  and  peculiar  about  her, 
a  charni  which  is  not  eafily  defined ; 
to  know  her  and  to  love  her  is  the 
fame  thing  5  but  you  canriot  know 
her  by  defeription.  Her  perfon  is 
rather  touching  than  majeftic,  her . 
features  more  expreffive  than  regu¬ 
lar,  and  her  manner  pleafes  rather 
becaufe  it  is  reftrained  by  no  rule, 
than  becaufe  it  is  conformable  to  any 
that  cuftom  has  cftablilhcd.  Camilla 
puts  you  in  mind  of  the  moft  perfedt 
mufic  that  can  be  compofed ;  Flora, 
of  the  "Wild  fweetnefs  which  is  fome- 
times  produced  by  the  irregular  play 
of  the  breeze  upon  the  .ffiolian  harp. 
Camilla  reminds  you  of  a  lovely 
young  queen ;  Flora,  of  her  more 
lovely  maid  of  honour.  In  Camilla 
you  admire  .  the  .  decency  of  the 
Graces ;  in  Flora,  the  attradlive 
fweetnefs  of  the  Loves.  Artlefs  fen- 
fibility,  wild,  native  feminine  gaiety, 
and  the  moft  touching  tendernefs  of 
foul,  are  the  ftrange  charadteriftics 
of  Flora.  Her  countenance  glows , 
with  youthful  beauty,  which  all  arg 
feems  rather  to  diminifh  than’  in- 
creafe,  rather  to  hide  than  adorn ; 
and  while  Camilla  charn>s  you  witli 
the  choice  of  her  drefs.  Flora  en¬ 
chants  you  with  the  ne^cdl  of 'hers. 
Thus  different  are  i^e  beauties 
which  nature  has  manifefted  in  Ca¬ 
milla  and  Flora  I  yet  while  (he  has, 
in  this  contrariety,  (hewn  the  extent 
of  her  power  to  pleafe,  fhe  has  alfo 
proved,  that  truth  and,  virtue  are  al¬ 
ways  the  fame.  Generofity  and  tea- 
dernefs  are  the  firft  principles  in^the 
minds  of  both  favourites,;  and  were 
never  poffeffed  in  an  higher^  degree 
than  they  are  poffefled  by  Flora : 
•She. is  juft  as  attentive  to.  the  in*- 
tereft  of  others,  as  fhe  is  negligent 
pf  own  j  and  though  Ac^could 
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fubm’it  to  any  misfortune  that  could 
befal  herfelf,  yet  (he  hardly  knows 
how  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  ano¬ 
ther.  Thus  does  Flora  unite  the 
ftron^ft  fenfibility  with  the  moft 
lively  gaiety;  and  both  are  expreffed 
with  the  molt  bewitching  mixture  in 
her  countenance.  While  Camilla  in- 
fpires  a  reverence  that  keeps  you  at  a 
refpedful  yet  admiring  diftance,  Flo¬ 
ra  excites  the  moft  ardent,  yet  moft 
elegant  defire.  Camilla  reminds  you 
of  the  dignity  of  Diana,  Flora  of 
the  attraftive  fenfibility  of  Califto  ; 
Camilla  almoft  elevates  you  to  the 
fenfibility  of  angels,  Flora  delights 
you  with  the  lovelieft  idea  of  wo¬ 
men. 

OfS  ENTIMENTAL  COMEDY.  By 

William  Cooke,  Efq;  * 

Though  the  laws  of  the  dra- 

ma  know  no.fpecies  of  comedy 
under  this  titlp,  yet  as  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  cuftom  has  not  only  of  late 
admitted  it,  but  given  it  a  ^ft  rate 
place  on  our  theatres,  it  very  proper¬ 
ly  becomes  an  obje<ft  of  inquiry  in 
this  work. 

..  Were  we  to  reafon  by  analogy, 
we  fhould  never  be  able  to  find 
ibut  the  caufe  of  fo  unclafiical  a  fu- 


of  morality,  which  as  a  term  gene¬ 
rally  applied  to  ethics,  may  proper¬ 
ly  enough  be  called  good^  but  from 
being  falfely  applied  to  comedy 
(however  it  may  excite  the  piety  of 
the .  crowd)  muft  naufeate  men  of 
fenfe  and  education. 

There  is  a  circumftance  which  we 
think  has  been  a  leading  aGjftant  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  this  falfe  tafte. 
Without  meaning  to  turn  reformers, 
and  inconfiderately  fall  in  wnth  the 
vulgar  opinion  of  generally  condemn¬ 
ing  the  prefent  age,  merely  becaufeit 
is  the  prefent  age,  thus  much  we 
think  we  are  warranted  to  affert, 
that  the  prefent  age,  however  it 
may  be  free  from  great,  and  leading 
vices,  is  peculiarly  marked  by  JlaviJh 
efftminacy  of  manners ^  and  univerjality  of 
indolent  difipation^  unknown  to  for¬ 
mer  ages ;  hence  the  people  of  fa- 
fhioD,  unwilling  to  fee  fuch  juft  em¬ 
blems  of  themfelves  on  the  ftageas  co¬ 
medy  reprefen t,  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  affume  a  virtue  w^hich  they  had 
not,  by  crying  up.the  theory  of  mora¬ 
lity  as  a' kind  of  cover  for  the  breach 
of  il.  The  lower  kinds  of  people 
having  no  other  models  in  their  eye, 
than  thofe  whom  they  often  miftaken- 
ly  call  their  betters,  without  weigh¬ 
ing  this  opinion,  followed  their  ex- 


♦  perfeflion;  for,  w^hoever  will  make 
the  comparifon  between  that  co¬ 
medy  left  us  by  antiquity,  and  fo 


ably  cpntinued  to  us  by  feveral  of 
our  Englifh  poets,  with  this,  will  find 
the  features  too  diftimilar  to  claim 


ample  ;  fo  that  between  the  two  par¬ 
ties  nature  began  lobe  called  vulgar, 
and  every  thing  partaking  of  the 
low,  humourous,  or  vicious,(principal 
ingredients  in  comedy)  began  to  be 
under-rated,  becaufe  the  former  had 


the  moft  diftant  reference;  in  the 
former,  we  have  a  fable  founded  on 
the  latvs  of  probability,  and  nature ; 
characters  fpeaking^he  language  of 
their  conformation,  and  the  whole 
ftage  reflecting  the  manners  of  the 
world;  in  the  latter,  names  inftead 
pf  character's,  poetical  egotifms  for 
manners,  boinbaftfor  fentiment,  and 
inftead  of  wit  and  humour,  (the  very 
effcnce  of  comedy)  a  driveling  fpecies 


an  intereft  in  decrying  them, ^nd  the 
latter  permitted  themfelves  to  be  du¬ 
ped  by  the  artifice. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  public  forms 
the  public  tafte.  Comedy,  which  is 
above  all  w^alks  of  writing,  perhaps 
the  moft  difficult,  and  unattainable, 
and  which,  according  to  one  of  the 
moft  diftinguiihed  charaders  of  the 
laft  age, 

- “  is  the  firft  pretence,*' 

To  judgement^  breedings  wity  and  eh* 


*  See  his  treatife  lately  publifhed,  intitlec^  quence^ 
"Elements  of  Dramatic  criticifm. 


S  '  Of  Sentime 

Being  thiis  vitiated,  there  were 
XK>t  wanting  poets,  who  'departing 
from  the  honourable  line  of  their 
profeffion  (or  to  fpeak  more  cor- 
rcdlly,  unacquainted  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  their  profeffion)  prefcribcd 
to  this  innovation.  Sir  Richard 
Steel’s  Confcious  Lovers,  we  believe, 
was  the  firft  in  this  line  of  writing ; 
not  that  we  would  clafs  this, -in  o- 
ther  refpeifls,  elegant  and  judicious 
writer,  with  the  general  run  of  poets 
who  have  fince  fucceeded  him  in  this 
line ;  we  only  mean  to  fay,  that  the 
pathetic  fcenes  of  this  comedy  made 
the  firft  departure  of  any  confe- 
cjuence,  from  that  fterling  kind  of 
writing  left  us  by  antiquity ;  and 
eonfequenily,  the  general  reputation 
of  Sir  Richard  Steel,  who  was  at 
that  time  much  above  par  as  a  moral 
writer,  firft  gave  it  the  ftamp  of  fa- 
fkion,  . 

Comedy  being  thus  debauched, 
like  an  unhappy  female,  began  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  common  game, 
by  thofe  poets  who  dare  not  look  up 
to  her  in  the  days  of  her  chaftity ; 
fuch  finding  the  intercourfe  ’  cafy, 
and  the  profits  great,  immediately 
hired  themfelves  in  her  fervice.  The 
fuccefs  of  one  fool  drew  many ;  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  exchange 
the  vis  comica  for  the  pathetic,  and 
fubftitute  tame  individual  recital  for 
natural  dialogue ;  in  fhort,  a  novel 
furnilhcd  them  with  the  plot;  a  fer- 
vile  allufion  to  all  the  little  chit-chat, 
for  wit  and  humour  ;  apd  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  Pamela,  or  the  OE- 
conomy  6f  Human  Life,  for  fenti- 
ments.  Thus  an  art  originally  in¬ 
vented  to  la(h  the  follies,  and  imper- 
fe<5tions  ef  mankind,  through  the 
vehicle  of  ridicule;  an  art  which 
jhould  ever  be  confidcrcd  as  the 
greateft  teft  of  wit,  breeding,  and 
obfervation;  an  art,  “  whole  end 
both  at  the  firft,  and  now;  was,  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  ’twerc,  the  mirror*  up 


ntal  Comedy. 

to  nature,  to  fbew  virtue  her  6wn 
features,  fcorn  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  awd  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  preffiire is  changed 
into  what  is  called  a  moral  kind  of 
entertainment,  where  a  citizen,  it  ia 
true,  may  bring  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to,  with  as  much  fafety  as  to  a 
Methodift  chapel,  but  with  equal 
profpedl  of  improvement. 

But,  as  we  mean  to  treat  this  fub- 
je<ft  otherwife  than  by  either  invefti- 
gating  its  origin,  or  fimply  declaim^ 
ing  on  its  imperfe^ions,  it  will  be 
but  candid  to  weigh  the  force  of  the 
arguments  which  are  urged  by  the 
favourers  of  this  innovated  art. 

The  firft  and  moft  flattering  to  the 
paffions  of  the  public  is,  that  vicious, 
or  ridiculous  charafters,  though  fen- 
timental  writers  are  pioujly  afraid  fuch 
do  fometimes  exift  in  nature,  yet  it 
would  ill  ^come  the  dignity  of  theit 
pens  to  exhibit  them  on  the  ftage, 
left  they  might  become  objefls  of 
imitation  ;  hence  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  excluded  their  pieces,  or, 
if  at  times  admitted,  but  feebly 
fketched  in  the  back-ground,  whilft 
the  principal  figures  are  tricked  out 
m  all  the  brilliancy  of  virtue,  withf 
out  the  Jeaft  (hade  of  mortality.  To 
pafs  by  the  greit  dcfe<ft  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  it  refpedls  the '  laws  of  co¬ 
medy,  let  us  take  it  up  on  their  own 
ground,  and  fee  how  it  is  fitted  t6 
fucceed  in  the  reformation  of  man¬ 
ners. 

The  founded  philofophers  have  a- 
greed,  that  ridicule  has  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  effect  in  curing  the  vices  and  im- 
pcrfeiftions  of  men,  than  the  exam-» 
pies  of  rigid  virtue,  whole  duties  ar^ 
fo  fublimed,  that  they  for  the  moft 
part  intimidate  them  from  the  trial. 
Were  mankind  made  of  that*  moral 
pliability  of  raind^  fo  as  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  the  fharpeft  impref- 
fions  of  virtue,  then  indeed  fome 
cxcufe  might  ftand  for  the  lattet 
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•a^icc;^  bdt,  as  their '  hearts  are 
compofed  of  as  many  degrees  of  im- 
perfeiftion^  as  there  are  degrees  of 
fociety — what  will  bcft,  and  moft  ef* 
fedlually  reform  them,  fhould  be  a- 
dopted  ;  hence  no.  charadlers  fhould 
be  introduced  on  the  ftage  by  any 
means  whatever,  above  the  tone  of 
mortality,  whilft  the  liar,  rake,  fop,- 
{harper,  hypocrite,  glutton,  &c. 
fhould  be  always  brought  forwards 
in  the  higheft  colourings  of  ridicule. 
Similar  charaders.  in  life,'  finding 
themfelves  thus  conftantly  expofed 
on  the  ftage,  would  indire<ftly  feel 
the  fhame  of  _  their  fituations,  and 
either  abandon  them  entirely,  or  be 
taught  to  qualify  them  fo  as  to  be 
lefs  inimical  to  fociety ;  whereas,  at' 
prefent,  by  being  for  the  moft  part 
precluded  as  objedls  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  the  world  lofes  the  benefit 
of  their  reformation. . 

Another  argument  urged  for  our 
^  fentimental  dramatifts  is,  that,  as  it 
;  is  the  world  that  gives  reputation  and 
I  credit  to  works  of  art  and  fcicnce,  it 
.  at  prefent  relifhing  no  other  fpecies  of 
comedy  but  the  lentimental,  they  arc 
.  not  to  be  blamed  for  writing  up  to 
\  that  ftandard.  But  this  is  ever  the 
excuie  of  little  minds ^  -who,  under  a* 

1  Ihew  of  complying  with  the  world, 
i  cover  their  own  ignorance  and  unfit*  • 
nefs  to  ftand  candidates  for  fame  and 
immortality ;  as  there  is  nothing’ 
more  certain  than  that  a  real  genius, 
in  whatever  kind,  can  never,  with- 
out  the  greateft  unwtilingnefs  and* 
fkaroe;  be  induced  to  adl  below  his: 
chara<fter,  and  for  mere  intereft  be* 
pcevailed  on  to  proftitute  his-  know- 
ledge,’.  by  performing*  contrary  to 
certain, rules.  .  ,  .  - 

•  Whoever  has  heard  any  thing  of* 
i  4e  lives  of  famous,  ftatukries,  ar- 
ckiteds,or  painters,  will ‘call  to  mind 
n»ny  infta^es  of  this  nature.  Or. 
1  ^lu)ever  haa  made  any  acquaintance* 
^  betuc  mecjtMmicfi 

*  •  07  ..  . 
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fuch  as  arc  real  *  lovers  of  their  aitr  ' 
and  mafters  in  it,  muft  have  obfer- 
ved  their  natural  fidelity  in  this  re-‘ 
fpeft,  be  they  never  fo  idle,  diflblute, 
or  debauched ;  how  rcgardlefs  fo- 
ever  of  other  rules,  they  abhor  any 
tranfgreffion  in  their  art,  and  would 
chufe  to  lofe  cuftomefs  and  ftarve,’ 
rather  than,  by  a  bafe  compliance 
with  the  world,  adl  contrary  to  what 
they  call  the  juftnefs  and  truth  of 
work 

This  is  virtue  !  real  virtue,  and 
love  of  truth,  independent  of'  opi-‘ 
nion,  and  above  the  world  ;  this  dif-* 
pofition  transferred  to  the  whole  of 
life,  perfedts  a  chara(fter,  and  gives 
it  that  finifti  which  extorts  even  the 
admiration  of  thofe  who  cannot  prac-* 
tice  it. 

Had  the  early  poets  of  Greece  thus 
complimented  the  world  by  comply-' 
ing  with  its  falfe  relifh  and  unfettled 
appetites,  they  had  not  done  their' 
countrymen  fuch  fervice,  nor  them- 
felvesfuch  honour.  Thofe  generous 
fpirits,  fcorning  to  fuit  themfelve#' 
to  the  world,  manifeftly  drew  it  af¬ 
ter  them ;  they  forced  their  way  in** 
to  it,  and  by  weight  of  merit  tufin' 
ed  its  judgement'  on  their  fide  j  they' 
formed  *  their  audience^  refin^  the" 
public  ear,  and  polifhed  the'  age, 
that  in  return  tbev  may  be  rightly 
and  laftingly  applauded  :  They  were 
not  difappointed,  applaufe  foon  earned 
and  was  lading,  for  k  was  found; 
they  have  juftice  done  them  at  this 
day,  they  have  furvived  their  nation, 
and  live  in  all  languages ;  the  more 
each,  age  is  cnlightcnfcdj- the  more 
they  Ihino,  and  their  TiHiie' inuft  ne- 
ceftarilyr  laft  as  lohg  As  letters  and^ 
judgement  exift.  -  '  ' 

*  Many  of  our  ffendrtental*  dramatic 
authors,  it  is  true>  may  pique  them'- . 
felvesi  on  the  fuperier  wtuations  in 
^lifir  to'feveral  of  thofh  of  antiquity^ 

.'  t.  ^ 

*  X<or4  Shaftfbury's  Chara^eriftics, 


Of  Sintimenlal  Comedy, 


and  jocularly  confign  immortality  to. 
ilich  as  are  now  no  longer  able  to. 
enjoy  it;  not  confidering,  becaufe 
ijot  feeling,  that  this  hope  of  im¬ 
mortality  was  then  as  much  their. re¬ 
ward^  as  their*  labours  have  fincc- 
been  the  benefit  of  pofterity.  They 
ipay  run  the  comparifon  ftill  further, 
by  proving,  (as  well  by  the  receipts 
of  the  theatres,  as  by  thofe  of  their 
bookfellers)  how  much  more  exadl 
they  are  in  proportioning  the  quali¬ 
ty  and  quantity  of  the  public  demand, 
and  with  what  greater  dexterity, 
and  cunning,  they  pander  in  the  tafte 
of  an  audience :  But  fuch  are  to 
know,  that  fuccefs  is  by  no  means 
the  criterion  of  defert ;  that,  however 
they  may,  for  a  while,  triumph  in 
the  abfence  of  truth  and  nature,  the 
.period  is  haflening,  (if  the  proverb  is 
true,  that  things  at  the  worft  muft 
neceflarily  mend)  when  this  fpell  of 
ientimental  , enchantment  mull  be 
diffolved,  and  when  real  comedy 
ihall  once  more  unfurl  her  flandard 
of  reafon  on  the  theatre. 

.  The  public  at  ’  large  have  fome- 
times  their  falfe  appetites  and  unna- 
Uiral  cravings,  like  individuals, 
which,  fuch  is  the  htuation  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  time,  or  accident  alone, 
muft  eradicate.  The  fanatics  under* 
Cromwell,  with  all  the  parade  of 
hypocrify  on  one  fide,  and  the  vin- 
diftive  fpirit.of  revenge  on  the  o- 
ther,  chriftened  their  condudl  reli¬ 
gion;  and  not  only  (the  dregs  of  the 
people  hailed  it  by  this  name,  but  the 
guardians  of  the  ftate  ecHoed  it  back 
on  the  public  ;  yet  but  a  few  years, 
a  very, few  years  elapfed,  when  this* 
ridiculous  feene  had  its  final  clofe  ; 
reafon  once  more  reaffumed  '  her 
throne;  and^he  that  had  no  other 
pretenfions-  to  Chriftianity  than  the: 
fiarchnefs  of  hh  band^  or  the  talent  of. 
'  freaking  through  his  mfe^  was  juftly  rtf 
probated  as  a  cheat  or  a  driveller. 


Planetary  InielUgenee^  by'  Moiifieur 
Buffon*.  . 

WITH  refpedl  to  our  earth,  Mr 
de  Buffon  informs  us,  that  it 
circulated  round  the  fun  during  the 
fpace  of  34.»770  years  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  it  was  cool  enough  to  be  touch¬ 
ed  without  burning  the  fingers:  That 
it  was  reduced  nearly  to  its  prefent 
temperature  in  the  fpace  of  74,832 
years  from  it  firft  formation :  That, 
however,  it  became  habitable  fome 
centuries  after  the  period  of  34,770 
years  and  a  half  above  mentioned ; 
and  confequently  that  it  may  have 
been  inhabited  40,062  years ;  and 
may' continue  to  fupport  its  animal 
and.  vegetable  guelts  till  the  year  | 
168,123,  during  a  | 

fpace  of  93,291  years,  reckoning  j 
from  the  prefent  year.  At  the  end  • 
of  this  period,  this  intire  globe, 

‘  ^ith  all  that  it  inherit^  will  be  bound 
up  in  everlaftingyr^. 

With  regard  to  our  Moon,  it  is  to  " 
be  colle<fted  from  him,  that  it  became 
capable  of  receiving  and  fupporting:- 
inhabitants  about  7515  years’  after  | 
its  firft  formation;  that  is,  as  mayrj 
be  calculated  from  the  preceding  pa-:| 
ragraph,  above  ,27,000  years  before  , 
the  earth  was  habitable :  That,  tho’r 
it  got  the  ftart  of.  the  earth  thus 
confiderabiy,  and  did  continue  habi¬ 
table  about  j6o,o6o  years,  it  is  at^ 
prefent,  and  has  been  for  the  fpace  1 
of  2318  years  paft,  reduced  to  fuchij 
a  ftate  of  cold,  as  to  be  utterly  inca»-f 
pable  of  .fupporting  plants  or  aniil 
mals  upon  its  furface..  ,  ,  -‘3 

•  In  the  fame  inert,  and  frozen  con¬ 
dition,  it  feems, .  the  planet  Mars  has 
fubfifted  for  14,506  years  paft./ '  We 
are  further*  told’,  that  .the  fifth >fatri- 
lite  of  Saturn  (which,  by  the  ibye/ 
is  here  faid  to  have  been,  the  firft  ha4* 
bitable  planet)  has  been  .in  the  £miei 
inanimate  and  dreary  fituation'  dxi^i 

Hiftoire  MtuFtlle,  gtacri^le^ 

9:c.  SappleiQCQt^ 


'Planetary  hUelHgence 

ring  27,374  years  paft;  and  that  the, 
fourth  fatellite  is  on  the  brink  of  ex- 
tin(ftion ;  fo  that,  in  1693  years,  it 
will  be  too  cold  to  harbour  any  thing 
that  has  life  upon  it. 

While  Mars,  and  the  two  moons 
above  mentioned,  have  finilhed  their 
parts  as  living  a<ftors  in  the  grand 
drama  of  the  univerfe  ;  others,  it 
feems,  have  but  lately  entered  on  the 
ftage  of  life;  and  one,  in  particular, 
is  not  yet  become  the  theatre  of  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  exiftence.  “  Or- 
ganifed  beings,  fuch  as  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with,’  fays  our  author, 

‘  have  not  yet  been  produced  in’  the 
planet  Jupiter,  whofe  furface  is  ftill 
too  hot  to  be  touched.*  No  lefs  a 
period  than  40,791  years  ‘  mud  e- 
lapfe,  before  is  can  be  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  the  fubfiftence  of  living  be¬ 
ings.*  When,  however,  they  have 
been  once  produced  or  edablilhed 
there,  we  are  told  that  they  may 
fubfift  in  this  large  planet  367,498 
years. 

Suturn  like  wife,  we  are  here  in¬ 
formed,  is  much  hotter  than  the  earth; 
but  has  neverthelefs  been  habitable 
-for  a  confiderable  time  paft.  ‘  Or- 
ganifed  nature,*  according  to  the 
author,  <  is  at  this  time  in  the  high- 
eft  vigour  in  the  planet  Saturn,*  as 
well  as  in  his  ring\  and  the  Saturni- 
ans,  in  particular,  from  his  account, 
feem  rather  in  danger  of  being  fuffb- 
eated  with  heat. 

The  .denfity  of  Saturn,  according 
to  M.  de  BuiEon,  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  pumice- done.  Jupiur  is 
fo  me  what  more  denfe.  Our  Moon 
is  compofed  of  matter  not  quite  fo 
denfe  .as  hard  lime-ftone.  The  den- 
&tj  of  Mars  is  between  that  of  free 
^ne  and  white  marble ;  and  that  of 
V cAus,  between  emery  and  zinc.  Fi¬ 
nally,  Mercury  is  compoled  of  a 
(inatter  fomewhat  lighter  than  iron, 
but  heavier  than  tin. 

*  ^Such  is  the  aftonifhhig .  informa- 

fi^qommunicat^bj  M*  de  So&m ; 


by  Morifuur  de  Buffon.  ) 

and  into  fuch  wildnefs  and.  abfurdi^ 
ty  will  the  fpirit  of  fyftena  draw  th^ 
raoft  penetrating  writers  ! 

% 

A M  Y  N  Tjt  s ,  a  P ^floral  Tale. 

From  the  German  of  Gcfner- 

LyCAS  and  I  came  from  Mile-^ 
turn,  bearing  our  offerings  to 
Apollo.  We  already  perceived,  at  a 
diftance,  the  hill  on  which  the  tem¬ 
ple,  adorned  with  columns  of  Te- 
fplendent  white,  rofe  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  a  laurel-grove  toward  the  a- 
zure  vault  of  heaven  ;  beyond  the 
grove  our  view  was  loft  in  the  fea*s 
unbounded  furface.  It  was  mid-day. 
The  fand  burnt  the  foies  of  our  feet, 
and  the  fun  darted  its  rays  fo  diredf- 
ly  on  our  heads,  that  the  fhadows  of 
the  locks  of  hair^  which  covered  our 
foreheads,  extended  over  the  whole 
face.  The  panting  lizard  dr^ged 
himfelf  with  paid  through  the  lera 
that  bordered  the  path.  No  found 
was  heard,  favc  that  of  the  grafs-hop- 
per,  chirping  amidft  the  fcorched 
grafs.  At  each  ftep  there  rofe  a  cloud 
of  fiery  dull  that  burned  our  eyes,  and 
ftuck  upon  our  parched  lips.  Thus 
we  laboured  on,  oppreffed  by  lan- 
gour,  but  foon  increafed  our  pace^ 
when  we  faw  before  us,  even  on  the 
borders  of  our  path,  fome  high  and 
fpreading^  trees.  Their  fhade]  was 
dark  as  night.  Seized  with^a  reli¬ 
gious  awe,  we  entered  the  grove* 
and  inhaled  a  moft  refrelhed  breeze. 
This  delicious  place  at  once  afforded 
all  that  could  regale  each  fcnfc.  The 
tufted  trees  incioied  a  verda^- fpot^ 
wateredby  a  pure  and  raoft  refr«4hiag 
ftream.  The  branches  of  the  trees* 
bending  with  golden  fruit,  hung  over 
thebafon;and  the  wild  rofe,]eflaminc* 
and  mulberry^  twined  in  rich  clufters 
round  their  trunks.  A  bubbling  fpring 
rofe  from  the  foot  of  a  monument,  furr 
rouadedby  boaeyfuckles^  theffclrljr 
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Vrillow,*  and  the  creeping  ivy. — ‘  O 
Godsf*  I  cried,  ^  how  inchantiiig  is 
this  place !  my  foul  venerates  the 
bounteous  hand  that  planted  thefe 
delightful  lhades:  His  allies  here, 
perhaps,  rcpofe.’  ‘  See  here,’  cries 
Lycas,  ‘  fee  thofe  characters,  that  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  branches  of  the 
honeyfuckle,  on  the  front  of  the  tomb. 
They,  perhaps,  will  tell  us  who  it  was 
that  thus  vouchfafed  the  weary  tra¬ 
veller  to  folace.*  He  raifed  the  bran¬ 
ches  with  his  ftaff,  and  read  thefe 
words:  *  Here  repofe  the  alhes  of  A- 
myntas,  whofe  whole  life  was  one 
continued  feene  of  bounteous  aCls: 
Defirous  to  eictend  his  goodnefs  far 
beyond  the  gravCj  he  hither  led  this 
Hream,  and  planted  thefe  trees.* 
*  B.lelTed  be  thy  alhes,  generous  man  ! 
May  thypofterity  be  for  everblelTed  !* 
While  I  was  fpeaking,  we  perceived 
at  a  diftance,  through  the  trees,  fome 
one  advancing  towards  ns.  It  w^as  a 
youQg  and  beauteous  woman ;  her 
lhape  was  elegant ;  in  her  deportment 
appeared  a  noble, fimplicity;  on  her 
arm  Ihe  bore  an  earthern  vafe.  Ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  fountain,  Ihe  addrclT- 
cd  us  in  a  courteous  voice:  ‘  You  are 
ftrangers,’  fhe  faid,  ‘  wearied,  doubt- 
lefs,  with  your  tedious  journey  in  the 
fervour  of  the  day.  Say,  do  you 
want  any  refrelhment  you  have  not 
here  met  with?’  ‘  We  thank  thee,’  I 
replied,  ‘  we  thank  thee,  amiable  and 
bcnehcent  woman.  What  could  we 
wiih  for  more?  The  waters  of  this 
(bream  are  fo  pure,  fo  delicious  are 
thefe  fruits,  and  thefe  lhadows  fo  rc- 
frelliing.  We  are  filled  with  venera¬ 
tion  of  that  wwthy  man,  whofe  alhes 
here  repofe;  his  bounty  hath  antici¬ 
pated  every  want  the  traveller  can 
know.  Y oil  feem  to  be  of  this  country, 
and,  doubtlels,  know  him.  Ah  !  tell 
us,  while  we  repofr  beneath  thefe 
cooling  lhades,  tell  us  who  was  this 
virtuous  man?*  The  woman,  then, 
feaving  herlelf  at  the  loot  of  the  tomb, 
and  leaning  on  the  vafc>  wbieh  ihe 


placed  by  her  fide,  with  a  gfacioui 
fmile,  replied: 

His  name  was  Amyntas.  To  ho¬ 
nour  the  Gods  and  do  good  to  man-' 
kind  was  his  greateft  felicity.  There' 
is  not  a  fhepherd,  in  all  this  country, 
who  docs  not  revere  his  memory  with 
the  moll  tender  gratitude ;  not  one  ^ 
who  does  not,  with  tears  of  joy,  re¬ 
late  fome  inftance  of  his  rectitude  or 
beneficence*  1  owe  to  him,  myfelf, 
all  that  I  enjoy;  it  was  by  him  that 
I  became  the  happielt  of  women — 
here  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears — 

I  am  the  wife  of  hisfon.— My  father 
died,  leaving  my  mother  and  myfelf 
in  grief  and  poverty.  Retiring  to  a 
folitary  cottage,  we  there  lived  by 
the  labour  of  our  hands,  and  by  the 
beneficence  of  virtue. — Two  goats  | 
that  gave  us  milk,  and  the  fruits  of 
a  Imall  orchi^rd,  were  all  our  wealth. 
— This  calm  did  not  long  continue; 
my  mother  died,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
without  fupport  or  confolation.  A* 
'myntas  then  took  me  to  his  houfe, 
and  committing  to  my  care  the  con- 
duff  of  his  family,  was  more  a  father 
than  a  mafter  to  me.  His  fon,  the ' 
moft.handfome  of  all  the  Ihepherds 
of  thefe  hamlets,  faw  with  what  ten¬ 
der  follicitude  1  fought  to  merit  fuch 
a  fweet  afylutn.  He  law  my  faithful 
labours  and  affiduous  cares. — He  lo¬ 
ved  me,  and  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
me.  1  would  not  confefs  to  myfelf 
what  my  heart  felt  at  that  moment. 
— ‘  Damon,’  I  faid,  ^  forget  thy  love ; ; 
I  was  born  in  indigence,  and  am  quite 
happy  to  be  a  fervant  in  thy  houfe.’ 
This  to  him  I  often  earneftly  repeated; 
but  he  would  not  forget  his  Icve. 

‘  One  day,  while  I  for  ufc  prepa¬ 
red  our  fleecy  flores  before  the  cot¬ 
tage-door,  Amyntas  came  and  fat 
down  by  me  in  the  morning  fun.  Af-- 
ter  looking  a  long  time  at  me,  with' 
,a  gracious  fmile,  he  faid,  ‘  My  child, 
thy  candour,  care,  and  modeily,  de¬ 
light  me.  I  love.thcc,  and  1  will,  if 
‘  t^  Qpds  (hall  prove  propitious^  i  will^ 
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Bnake  thee  happy.’  ‘  Could  I,  O  my 
dear  Mafter,  could  I  be  more  happy, 
if  I  merited  thy  bounty  V  was  all  I 
could  fay,  while  tears  of  gratitude 
flowed  from  my  eyes.  ‘  My  child,’  he 
faid,  ‘  I  would  honour  the  memory  of 
thy  parents ;  I  would  fee,  in  my  old 
age,  my  fon  and  thee  made  happy. 
He  loves  thee ;  will  his  love,  tell  me, 
will  his  love  make  thee  happy  ?*  The 
work  fell  from  my  hands;  I  trembled, 
bluflied,  and  flood  motion lefs  before 
him.  He  took  me  by  the  hand,  ‘  My 
fon’s  love,  tell  me  again,  he  faid,  will 
his  love  make  thee  happy?’  I  fell  at 
his  feet,  and,  my  voice  died  on  my 
lips.  I  prefled  his  hands  againfl  my 
cheeks  bedewed  with  tears,  and  from 
that  fortunate  moment  I  have  been 
the  happiefl  of  women.'  She  paufed 
a  while,  then,  drying  her  eyes,  con¬ 
tinued  thus:  ‘  Such  was  the  man,  whofe 
aflies  here  rcpofe.  You  may  ftill  wifli 
to  know  how  he  brought  hither  this 
ftream,  and  planted  thele  trees:  I 
fliall  now  inform  you. 

*  In  his  latter  days  he  frequently 
came  to  this  fpot,  and  feated  himfelf 
on  the  flde  of  the  highway.  With 
an  afFable  and  fmiling  afpecfl  he  fa- 
luted  the  paflengers,  and  offered  re- 
freftxment  to  the  weary  traveller. 
And,  what  he  one  day  faid,  ‘  If  I 
fliould  here  plant  fruit-trees,  and  un¬ 
der  their  (hade  condud  a  fre(h  and 
limpid  flream;  both  (hade  and  water 
are  from  here  far  diflant;  I  then  fliall 
Tolace,  a  long  time  after  I  am  gone, 
the  man  fatigued  with  travel,  and  him 
.that  faints  amid  the  noon-day’s  ar¬ 
dour.’  This  deflgn  he  executed  foon. 
Hither  he  condu<fled  that  pure  flream, 
and  around  it  fet  thefe  fertile  trees, 
whofe  fruits  in  different  feafons  ripen. 
The  work  completed,  he  repaired,  to 
the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and,  having 
prefen  ted  his  offering,  he  made  this 
prayer:  ^  O  God,  profper  the  young 
trees  I  have  juft  planted,  that  the  pi¬ 
ous  man,  as  he  refortj  to  thy  Temple, 

may  retrefl)  bimlcif  under  ^eir 


The  God  vouchfafed  to  hear  his 
prayer.  Amyntas,  riling  early  the 
next  morning,  dire(fled  his  firft  looks 
toward  this  fpot:  But  how  was  he 
tranfported,  when,  inftead  of  the  fap- 
lings  he  had  planted  the  preceding 
day,  he  faw  lofty  and  fpreading  trees  ? 

^  O  Gods  !*  he  cried,  ♦  what  do  I  be« 
hold?  Tell  me,  O  my  children,  is  it  a 
dream  that  deludes  me?  I  fee  the 
plants,  that  I  fet  but  yefterday,  chan¬ 
ged  into  ftrong  and  lofty  trees.* 
Tranfported  with  facred  admiration, 
we  all  went  to  the  grove.  The  bran-* 
ches  of  the  trees,  already  in  their  full 
vigour,  and  loaded  with  fruit,  bowed 
down  to  the  flowery  ground.  ‘  O  won¬ 
derful,’  the  old  man  cried,  ‘  fliall  I, 
even  in  the  winter  of  my  days,  ftill 
walk  beneath  thefe  (hades?’  We  pour** 
ed  fprth  our  thankfgivings,  and  fa-* 
crificedto  the  God,  who  had  granted, 
had  even  exceeded,  the  prayers  of  A- 
myntas.  But,  alas  !  this  old  man, 
fo  favoured  by  the  Gods,  did  not 
long  frequent  this  bower.  He  died, 
and  we  have  here  interred  his  afhes, 
that  all  who  repofe  under  thefe  fhades 
may  blefs  his  memory.’ 

At  this  relation,  penetrated  by  re- 
fpefl,  we  bleffed  the  afhes  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  man,  and  faid  to  his  daughter, 

*  This  ftream  we.  have  found  mo(l 
pleafing;  by  thefe  (hades  we  have 
been  refreihed,  butmuch  more  by  the 
recital  you  have  made  us..  May  the 
Gods,  each  moment  of  thy  life,  pour 
down  their  bleflings  on  thee  I*  And, 
fllled  with  divine  fenfations,  we  di- 
re<fted  our  fteps  to  the  Temple  of  A' 
polio. '  '  , 

.  \ 

Tii/ WOODEN  LEG:  Jn  Uru- 
vETic  TALE.  From  the  Germaa 
of  Gefner. 

ON  the  mountain  from  whence 
the  torrent  of  Runti  pcecipi- 
lates  into  the  valley,  a  youngfhepherd 
fed  bi$  gosit^  tfU  pipe  called  £,cbo 
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gaily  from  the  hollow  rocks,  and  E- 
cho  bid  the  vallics  feven  times  refound 
his  fongs  melodious.  On  a  fudden 
he  perceived  a  man  climbing  with 
pain  the  mountain’s  fide.  The  man 
was  old ;  years  had  blanched  his  head, 
A  ftafF  bent  beneath  his  heavy  tot¬ 
tering  fteps,  for  he  had  a  wooden 
leg.  He  approached  the  young  man, 
and  feated  himfelf  by  him  on  the 
mofs  of  the  rock.  The  young  fhep- 
herd  looked  at  him  with  furprife,  and 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  wooden- 
leg.  My  fon,  faid  the  old  man, 
fmiling,  do  you  not  think,  that,  in* 
firm  as  I  am,  I  fhould  have  done 
better  to  have  remained  in  the  val¬ 
ley  ?  know,  however,  that  I  make 
'  this  jonrney  but'  once  a  year,  and 
this  leg,  as  you  fee  it,  my  friend, 
is  more  honourable  to  me  than  are 
to  many  the  moft  ftraight  and  adlive. 
I  don’t  doubt,  -  father,  replied  the 
fhepherd,  but  it  is  very  honourable 
to  you,  though,  I  dare’ fay,  another 
would  be  more  ufeful.  Without 
doubt,  you  arc  tired.  Will  you 
drink  feme  milk  from  my  goats,  or 
forac  of  the  freih  water  that  fpouts 
below  from  the  hollow  of  the  rock. 

*  Old  Man.  I  like  thefranknefs  paint¬ 
ed  on  thy  vifage.  A  little  frcfli  wa¬ 
ter  will  be  fufficient.  If  you  will 
bring  it  me  hither,  you  (hall  hear  the 
Hftory  of  this  wooden  leg.  The 
’young  fhepherd  ran  to  the  fountain, 
and  foon  returned. 

When  the  old  man  had  quenched 
liis  thirft,  he  faid,  Let  young  pco- 
when  they  behold  their  others 
maimed,  and  covered  o’er  with  fears, 
adore  the  Almighty  Power,  and  blefs 
their  valour ;  for,  without  that,  you 
would  have  bowed  your  necks  be¬ 
queath  the  yoke,  inftead  of  thus  balk¬ 
ing  in  the  fun’s  warmth,  and  making 
the  echo’s  repeat  your  joyful  notes, 
•Mirth  and  jgaicty  inhabit  thefe  hi^ 
ahd  YsCllies,  while  your  fongs  refound 
''from  one  mountain  to  another.  Lt- 
''berey  i  fwtet  liberty !  tc  is  thou  that 
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poured  felicity  upon  this  bleffed  land  ( 
jAll  we  fee  around  us  is  our  own. 
We  cultivate  our  own  fields  with 
pleafurc.  The  crops  we  reap  are* 
ours;  and  the  time  of  harveft  is  with 
us  rejoicing  days. 

Toufjg  Shepherd.  He  does  nor  de- 
ferve  to  be  a  free  man,  who  can  for¬ 
get  that  his  liberty  was  purchafed 
wTth  the  blood  of  his  forefathers. 

Old  Man.  But  who,  in  their  place, 
would  not  have  done  as  they  did  ? 
Ever  fince  that  bloody  day  of  Ne- 1 
fels,  I  come  once  a  year  to  the  top 
of  this  mountain ;  but  I  perceive 
that  I  am  now  come  for  the  lad  time.; 
From  hence  [  dill  behold  the  order! 
of  the  battle,  where  liberty  made  us  I 
conquerors.  See,  it  was  on  that  fide 
the  army  of  the  .enemy  advanced; 
thoufands  of  lances  glittered  at  a 
didance,  with  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  hOrfemcn  covered  with  fump- 
tuous  armour.  The  plumes  that 
(haded  their  helmets  nodded  as  they 
marched,  and  the  earth  refounded 
with  their  horfes  hoofs.  Our  little 
troop  was  already  broke.  We  were 
but  three  or  four  hundred  men.  The. 
cries  of  the  defeat  were  re-echoed 
from  every  fide,  and  the  fmokc  of 
Ncfels  in  flames  filled  the  valley,  and 
fpread  with  horror  along  the  moun¬ 
tains.  However,  at  the  bottom  ofj 
a  hill,  where  we  now  are,  our  Chief 
'  had  placed  himfelf.  He  was  there, 
where  thofe  two  pines  (hoot  up  from 
the  edge  of  that  pointed  rock.  1 
think  1  fee  him  now  furrounded  by 
a  fmall  number  of  warriors,  firm, 
immoveable,  and  calling  around  him 
the  difperfed  troops.  1  hear  the  ni- 
« filing  of  the  flandard  that  he  waved 
in  the  air  t  It  was  like  the  found  of 
the  wij^d  that  precedes  a  hurricahej 
From  every  fide  they  ran  towards 
him.  Doll  thou  fee  thofe  floods  rufii 
'  down  from  the  mountains?  Stones^ 
rocks,  arid  trees,  overthrown,  m 
vain  oppbfe  t^pir  courfe ;  they  o’er* 
leapi  or  bear  down  all  before  tbemi 
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and  meet  together  at  the  bottom  of 
that  pool:  So  we  ran  to  the  cry  of 
our  General, ,  cutting  our  way 
through  the  enemy.  Ranked  around 
the  Hero,  we  made  a  vow,  and  God 
was  our  witnefs,  to  conquer  or  die. 
The  enemy,  advancing  in  order  of 
battle,  poured  down  impetuoufly  up¬ 
on  us;  we  attacked  them  in  our 
turn.  Eleven  times  we  returned 
to  the  charge,  but,  always  forced 
to  retire  to  the  fhelterbf  thefe  hills, 
we  there  clofed  our  ranks,  and  be¬ 
came  unfhaken  as  the  rock  by  which 
we  were  proteded.  At  laft,  inforced 
by  thirty  Swifs  warriors,  we  fell  fiid- 
denly  on  the  enemy,  like  the  fall  of  a 
mountain, or  as  foire  mighty  rock  de- 
feends,  rolls  thro*  the  foreft,  and  with 
a  horrid  crufh  lays  wafte  the  trees  that 
interrupt  its  courfe.  On  every  fide 
the  enemy,  both  horfe  and  foot,  con- 
founded  in  a  moft  dreadful  tumult, 
overthrew  each  other  to  efcape  our 
rage.  Grown  furious  by  the  com¬ 
bat,  we  trod  under  foot  the  dead  and 
dying,  to  extend  vengeance  and  death 
{fill  further.  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  t^c  battle.  A  horfeman  of 
the  enemy  in  his  flight  rode  over 
me  and  crufhed  my  leg.  The  fol- 
dier,  who  fought  the  neareft  to  me, 
feeing  my  condition,  took  me  on  his 
ihoulders,  and  ran  With  me  out  of  the 
•field  of  battle.  A  holy  Father,  was 
profirate  on  a  rook,  not  far  diffant, 
and  imploring  Heaven  to  aid  us — 
Take  care,  good  Father,  of  this  war¬ 
rior,  my  deliverer  cried;  he  has 
'fought  like  a  fan  of  liberty  !  He  faid, 
and  flew  back  to  the  combat.  The 
vidfory  was  ours,'tny  fon,  it  was  ours  ! 

'  But  many  of  us  were  left  extended 
on  the  heaps  of  the  enemy.  Thus 
the  Iveary  mower  repofes  on  the 
-fheaves  himfelf  has  made.  •  I  was 
carefully  attended ;  1  was  ,  cured  ; 

but  never  could  find  out  the  man  to 
whom  I  owe  my  life.  I  have  fought 
him  in  vain.  I  have  made  vows 
«and  [Hlgrimages,  that-fome  Samtof 
Paradife,  or  fomc  Angel,  wouid  re¬ 


veal  him  to  me. ,  Biit,  alas  f  all  my 
efforts  have  been  fruitlefs.  1  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  in  this  life  fhew  him  my  grati¬ 
tude.  The  young  fliepherd  havin|; 
heard  the  old  warrior  with  tears  in  his. 
eyes  faid,  No,  father,  in  this  life  you 
can  never  fhew  him  your  grati¬ 
tude.  The  old  man,  furprifed,  cried; 
Heavens  !  what  doft  thou  fay  ?  Doft 
thou  know,  my  fon,  who  my  defiver- 
er  was  ? 

Toung  Shepherd,  I  am  much  <ie- 
ceived,  if  it  was  not  ray  father.  Often  ' 
he  has  told  me  the  ftory  6f  'that  bat¬ 
tle,  and  often  I  have  heard  him  fay, 

I  wonder  ;if  the  man  I  carried  from 
the  battle  be  ftiil  alive  !  '  *  ' 

Old  Man,  Oh  God !  O  Angels  of 
Heaven  !  was  that  generous  man 
thy  father  ?  « 

Toung  Shepherd,  He  had  a  fear 
here,  (pointing  to  his  left  cheek;) 
he  had  been  wounded  with  a  lance  ; 
perhaps  it  was  before  he  onrried  you 
from  the  field. 

Old  Man,  His  cheek  was  covered 
with  blood  when  he  bore  me  oC  O 
my  child  !  ray  fon  ! 

Toting  Shepherd,  He  died  two  yean 
ago ;  and,  as  he  was  poor,  i  am  for¬ 
ced  for  fubfiftence  to  keep*  chde  goats. 
The  old  man  embraced  him,  and  ’faid. 
Heaven  be  praifed !  I  can  recom- 
*'penfe  thee  for  his  gencrofity.  Come, 
my  fon  !  come  with  me,  and  let  fome 
other  keep  thy  goats. 

•  They  defeended  the  hill  together, 
•and  walked  towards  the  'old- man’s 
dwelling.  He  was  rich  in  land  and 
■flocks,  and  a  lovely  daughter  was  his 

•  only  heir.  My  child,  he  faid  to  her^ 
*he  that  faved  my  life  was  the  father 
of  this  young  fhepherd..  If  thou 
can’d  love  him,  1  (hall  be  haf^y  cd 

^fee  you  united  !  The  young  mna 
was  an  amiable  perfon;  haalch  aiMl 
rpieafure  (hone  in  his  countenance; 

« locks  of  yellow  gold  (haded  hk  fore¬ 
head,  and  the  iparkling  (9re  of  his 
eyes  was  foftened  by  a  fweet  modeAy, 

•  The  young  maiden,  with  an  iUgCnu- 
ous  referve,  afked  three  days  to  re« 
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folve ;  but  the  third  appeared  to  her 
a  very  loag  one.  She  gave  her  hand 
to  the  young  (hepherd ;  and  the  old 
«nan,  with  tears  of  joy,faid  to  them: 
.My  blefling  reft  upon  you,  my  chil¬ 
dren  I  This  day  has  made  me  the 
.  moft  happy  of  Mortals. 

.Memoirs  Count  dlfCoMMiNOE, 
and  Adelaide"  LaulTan.  A  No¬ 
vel.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of 
Monfeur  d’Arnaud. 

The  Count  de  comminge  was 
defeended  from  one  of  the 
moft  illuftribus  families  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France ;  his  great  grand-fa- 
^er,  who  had  two  children  only, 
made. the  youngeft  his  heir  in  pre¬ 
judice  to  his  brother,  and  diredled 
♦the  former  to  aflunie  the  name  and 
Vtle  of  the  Marquis  of  Lauflan. 
.Thefe  noblemen  had  alfo  two  fons. 
The  Count’s  father  was  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  in  abilities  to  the  young  Mar¬ 
quis,  his  couftn ;  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  conceived  an  antipathy 
to  him,  which  gww  in  time  into  the 
;moft  inveterate  hatred.  After  a  fe- 
.riesof  years,  which  were  paffed  in 
«conftant  difputes,  the  two  coufins 
.both  married  women  of  diftin^tion  ; 
the  Marquis  of  LaulTauhad  a  aaugh- 
ter  foon  after,  and  his  rival  relation 
a  fon,  who  is  the  Hero  of  our  (lory. 

The  Count’s,  father,  on  the  death 
of  the  old  Lord,  entered  a  fuit  a- 
gainft  the  Marquis  to  recover  .the  e- 
.Uate,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
rancour.  An  accidental  rencounter. 
An  a  hunting  party,  rendered .  thefe 
'noblemen  irreconcileable.  The  eld- 
•eft,  ever  haughty  and  malicious,  in- 
fultcd  the  Marquis  on  the  condition 
;  to  which  he  ^might  reduce  him.  The 
iJattcr,  thopgh  naturally  of  ah  eafy 
;!|empcr,  could  not  forbear  to  reply; 

*  this  altercation  brought  one  a  duel, 
iwhich  tennimated  in  .  favour  of  the 
.Marquis,  who  difarmed  his  antago- 
.  nifty  and  bid  hUn  beg  bis  life ;  *  £vcn 


life;’  fa  id  he,  ^  would  be  odious,  if 
to  you  I  owed  it.'  ‘  To  me  you 
(hall  owe  it  then,  replied  the  Marquis, 
and,  tofling  him  his  fword,  a- 
bruptly  left  him.  Things  were  thus 
circumftanced,  when  the  young 
Count  returned  from  his  travels. 
Soon  after,  the  Abbot  of  Rouillon,  a 
relation  of  his  mother’s,  acquainted 
him,  that  the  titles  pf  the  eftate,  on 
which  depended  the  fuccefs  of  the 
law -fuit,  were  lodged  in  the  archives 
of  his  Abbey,  where  the  title-deeds 
of  their  own  family  had  been  con¬ 
cealed,  during  the  confufion  of  the 
civil  wars.  As  his  father  was  in  an 
ill  ftate  of  health,»and  wanted  one  in 
whom  he  could  repofe  the  moft  im¬ 
plicit  confidence,  he  charged  the 
Count,  his  fon,  with  the  commiffion, 
having  previoully  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  it.  The  Count  had 
no  reafon  to  refufe  his  father’s,  re** 
queft;  he  therefore ^(Tured  him  of  his 
obedience,  and,  having  received  all 
neceflary  inftruftions,  it  was  thought 
expedient  for  him,  to  efcape  fufpici- 
on  in  the  Abbey,  to  afiume  the  name 
and  title  of  Marquis  of  Longville. 
He  haftened  to  the  Abbey,  where  he 
found  the  title-deeds,  which  incon- 
teftably . confirmed  the  intail;  and 
acquainted  his  father  with  it,  beg> 
„.gmg  permiffion,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
Jpend  fpme  days  at  a  celebrated  Spa 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  fuccefs  of  his  refearches  made 
•his  father  epnfent,  and  he  fet  out  to 
the  Wells  immediately,  retaining  his 
feigned  name,  as  it  would  have  beeji 
requifite  to  have  appeared  with  agfan- 
der  retinue  to  fupport  the  dignity  of 
the  houfe  of  Comminge.  The  day  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
company,  and  as,  in  thofe  places  of 
public  refort,  the  ftifthefs  of  ceremo*. 
ny  gives  way  to  freedom  of  beha¬ 
viour,  he  was  immediately  admitted 
into  all  the  parties  of  pleafure.  He 
dined  with  ^e  Marquis  of  ValeCte, 
who  gave  aa  cleganc  c^terumiociic 
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to  the  Ladies,  when  a  matron,  of 
mod  noble  prefence,  entered  the 
roomi  attended  by  her  daughter, 
who  was  blefled  with  the  mod  perfect 
fymmetry  of  features  and  elegance  of 
perfon ;  her  unafluming  modedy 
‘  heightened  the  glow  of  youth,  and  ' 
]  added  grace  to  every  charm.  He 
I  loved  indantaneoufly,  and  the  fird 
I  moment  decided  his  fate.  She  per¬ 
ceived  his  anxiety  with  a  bludi,  when 
the  ladies  retired  to  their  refpe<dive 
houfes,  and  he  to  his  lodgings,  the 
better  to  enjoy  his  anxiety,  which  was 
^  blended  with  a  gleam  of  joy,  a  joy 
that  ever  accompanies  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  love.  His  paflion  had 
i  rendered  him  fo  timid,  that  he  dared 
not  even  inquire  the  name  of  his  be¬ 
loved,  as  if  his  curiofity  would  have 
betrayed  the  fentiments  of  his  foul. 
But  what  was  his  fituation,  when  he 
heard  the  lady  was  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lauffan  ? 

Every  thing  he  had  to  apprehend 
from  the  enmity  of  their  families 
fladied  upon  his  memory.  He  affu- 
med  a  feigned  name,  and  flattered 
himfelf,  that,  under  this  difguife,  he 
fliould  make  her  confeious  of  his 
love,  without  prepoffelling  her  againft 
him. 

Jn  this  flate  he  had  lived  for  fome 
time;  at'length,  a  fine  evening  in¬ 
deed  the  company  to  walk,  when  A* 
delaid,  for  that  was  this  lovely  girfs 
name,  accidentally  dropped  her 
bracelet,  in  which  was  fet  her  picture. 
The  Chevalier  de  Sc  Odon  very  offi- 
cioufly  picked  it  up,  and,  having  at¬ 
tentively  furveyed  it  with  great  com- 
pofure,  depofited  it  in  his  pocket. 
She  begged  him  to  return  it  with 
much  good  humour  ;  but,  on  his  re- 
fiifal,  ipokc  with  fome  warmth.  The 
Chevalier  was  a  man  of  addrefs,  but 
his  fuccefs  with  the  fair  had  made 
him  vain  and  coxcomical.  Adelaid’s 
peremptory  demand. nothing  difeon- 
c^ftedbim;  be  aiked.ber  ^ch  ^ 


fmile,  whether  (he  would  deprive 
him  of  that  for  which  he  was  indebt<* 
ed  to  chance  alone,  and,  without' 
waiting  for  an  anfwer,  inftantly  with¬ 
drew.  The  Count  was  at  fome  fmall  ‘ 
diftance,  during  this  fracas,  with  the 
Marchionefs  of  Valette ;  on  drawing 
near,  fhe  related  the  cifcumftance  to 
her  mother,  with  '  fonoe  emotion. 
The  Marchionefs  was  not  lefs  angry 
than  her  daughter.  He  fpoke  not  z 
word,  but  continued  his  walk  with 
the  ladies ;  and,  havin?  waited  oix 
them  home,  he  then  immediately  went 
in  fearch  of  the  Chevalier.  ' 

He  found  him  at  home,  told  him 
the  purport  of  his  vifit,  and  that  he 
ihould  wait  for  him  at  a  place  ap¬ 
pointed.  He  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  met  him  accordingly.  ♦  I  am 
perfuaded,’  faid  he,  immediately  ac- 
cofling  hitn,  *  that  the  affair,  which 
happened  on  the  walks,  was  a  mere 
pleafantry,  but  I  am  fure,’  faid  the* 
Marquis,  ‘  you  are  too  gallant  a  maa 
to  keep  a  lady’s  pidure  without  hci> 
permiflion.’  ‘  I  know  not,’  replied 
the  Chevalier,  *  what  intereff  yon 
may  have  in  the  affair,  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  never  permit  advice  to 
be  thus  impertinently  intruded  on 
me.*  *  I  truft,*  faid  the  Marquis, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  fword, 
*  that  this  will  inforce  my  advice, 
and  oblige  you  to  follow  it.’  The 
Chevalier  was  brave,  and  drew  im¬ 
mediately;  they  fought,  for  fome 
time,. with  equal  addrefs;  but  the 
Chevalier  was  not  animated  with 
love  like  the  Marquis,  whofe  paflion 
threw  him  off  his  guard,  and  laid 
him  open  to  two  flight  wounds in 
return,  he  made  a  dangerous  but  fuc- 
cefsful  thruft,  which  obliged  the 
Chevalier  to  beg  his  life,  ana  retunr 
the  pidure.  Having  raifed  him  up, 
and  conduifled  him  to  a  houfe*  adja¬ 
cent,  the  Marquis  retired  to  his 
lodgings,  and  drefled  his  wounds* 
Then  hQ  examined  the  dear  pi^re^ 
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and  imprinted  on  k"  a  thoufand  kifTes. ' 
In  painting,  he  ^as  an  adept,  and 
had  now  ^  oppo^rtunity  of  exerting 
his  He  copied  the  pidure  the 

fame  night,  and  fo  happily  fuccecd- 
cd,  that  he  himfeif  could  fcarce  di- 
(linguifh  the  copy  frorn  the  original. 
This  gave  hipa  the  idea  of  fubftitu- 
ting  the  one  for  the  other.  After 
having  difpofed  the  bracelet  in  its 
former  fhape,  that,  his  theft  might  e- 
feape  detedion,  he  carried  it  to  Ade- 
laid.  The  Marcliionefs  of  I^aufTan 
faid  a  thoufand  things  on  the  bcca- 
iipn;  Adelaid,  indeed,  fpake  but 
little ;  fhe  appeared  embarraffed ;  but 
a  gleam  of  joy,  in  being  obliged  to 
him,  feemed  to  Ihine  through  her 
confufion,rwhich  gave  him  the  mod 
heart*feItfatisfa(5tion.  . 

Two  months  had  glided  on  in  this 
pleafing  manner,  when  a  letter  from 
his  father  ordered  him  to  return. 
This  waS^like  a  thunder-bolt,  too 
fcrcible  to  be  withftood.  He  pafled 
die  night  in  mifery  inexpreflible,  and 
diter  projeding  a  thotfand  fchemes, 
which  died  away  in  embryo,  it  on  a 
.  fudden  Aruck  him  to  deftroy  the  pa¬ 
pers'  relative  to  the  eftate,  which 
confirmed  their  title  to  the  domains 
q£  the  houfe  oi  Lauffan.  Hd  was 
afionifhed  that  the  fcheme  had  not 
before  engaged  his  attention,  fince 
it  mufi  infallibly  prevent  the  confe- 
quences  of  chat  law-fuit  which  he 
^feared  fo  much.  He  even  reproach¬ 
ed  himfeif  for  having  kept  fo  long 
what  his  tendemeis  ought  much 
fodner  to  have  deftroyed.  The  in¬ 
jury  he  was  doing  his  father  feemed 
of  little  confequence,  as  he  determined 
to  transfer  to  him  an  ellaite,  which  a 
relation  had  bequeathed  him,  far  fu- 
perior  to  that  he  was  going  to  deprive 
bjm  of.  Little  is  requiilte  to  convince 
a  man  in  love ;  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  difpoie  of  thofe  papers;  he 
fearched  that  caiket  which  contained 
know  a  happier 


ment  than  that  which  give  them  to 
the  flames. 

The  idea  of 'obliging  his  beloved 
ravifhed  his  very  foul.  '  The  confei- 
oufnefs  of  what  he  had  done  imbol- 
dened  hiini  to  fpeak  with  greater 
freedom;  and,  as  the  moment  of  his 
departure  was  at  hand,  he  feized  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity.  ‘  Beau¬ 
tiful  Adelaide  faid  he,  ‘  the  moment 
approaches  which  muft  feparate*me 
from  you ;  will  you  deign  fometimes 
to  think  of  the  man  whofe' future 
happinefs  depends  alone  on  you  ? 
Under  a  fictitious  name  1  have  much 
abufed  your  confidence  ;  I  am  not 
whom  you  think.  I  am— the  Count 
of  Comminge.*— ^  What,*  interrupt¬ 
ed  Adelaid,  ‘  are  you  our  mortal  foe  ? 
It  is  you,  it  is  your  father,  who  pur- 
lue,  with  unremitting  hate,  our  fa¬ 
mily  to  ruin.*-r-<  Brand  me  not  with 
a  name  fo  odious ;  1  am  your  lover, 
rea^  to  facrificc  my  fortune  and  my 
life  in  your  fefyicc.  My  father  fhall 
not  do  you  evil ;  my  love  affures  you 
of  it.*  •  Leave  me/  fays  fhe,  ‘  leave 
me;  the  more  J  fee,  the  more  I  hear, 
renders  to  a  greater  degree  inevitable 
the  miferies  I  cannot  but  apprehend. 
The  tendernefs  of  thefe  words,  which 
gave  him  reafon  to  hope,  filled  hU 
foul  with  joy  ineffable.  } 

He  had  flattered  himfrif  that  his| 
father  would  confent  to  his  requeff ; 
he  was  fo  full  oi  the  idea,  that  he 
thought  every  one  muft  think  and  feel 
as  he  did.  At  length,  the  dreadful 
moment  came,  ahd  he  left  her  full  of 
the  moft  tender  and  lively  paff^oni 
Alas !  his  father  was  already  informi- 
ed  of  every  circumftance  which  had 
paffed.  The  fervant  he  had  fenk  sriii 
him  was  ordered  to  be  a  ^y  on  hii 
condu^;  he,  therefore,  had  acquaintii| 
ed  hU  father  vrich  his  love  and  witM 
his  duel,  and  had  painted  the  MarJ 
chionefs  of  Lauffan  and  her  daughlkll 
as  artfaldefigning  women»  whp  kne^ 
^  CO  U  of  ;Comflaiora 
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lend  had  indeed  him  into  their  fnares. 
His  father,  natimilly  paffionate,  was 
worked  up  by  tliis  information  to  a 
paroxyfra  of  fury  ;  he  treated  him  on 
his  return  with  the  moft  favage  inhu¬ 
manity,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  attacliment  to  Adelaid,  as  with  a 
crime  of  the  blackeft  enormity. 

‘  Bafe  wretch,*  faid  the  old  Lord, 

«  dare  you  love  my  enemies,  without 
afty  regard  to  what  you  owe  either 
yourfelf,  or  me ;  you  have  entered 
into  engagements  with  a  family  which 
my  heart  abhors.*  «  Yes,  my  father,* 
faid  the  young  nobleman,  *  I  am 
blameabie,  but  I  am  unavoidably  fo. 
J  cannot  withftand  my  fate,  while  I, 
■on  my  knees,  implore  your  pardon.* 
His  father  regarded  him  while  he 
was  fpeaking,  with  an  eye  of  indig¬ 
nation.  ‘  I  have  heard/  faid  he,  with 
a  compofurc  which  aftonilhed  him, 
and  of  which  he  thought  himfelf  in¬ 
capable;  ‘the  only  favour  you  can 
expeft-from  me  is  this  alternative;  ei¬ 
ther  renounce  your  folly,  or  the  title 
of  my  fon;  be  fpeedy  in  your  refolves, 
and  inftandy  deliver  up  thofe  papers 
intrufted  to  your  care,  a  confidence 
you  little  merited.* 

Had  the  old  Count  relented,  his 
demand  would  have  perplexed  him 
much;  but  his  cruelty  gave  him  cou¬ 
rage,  *  The. papers/. replied  he,*  are 
no  longer  In  my  cuftody,  they  are 
committed  to  the  fiames ;  lot  my  eftate 
Indemnify  your  lofs.*  Scarce  had  he 
4poken,  when  his  father,  with  all  the 
fury  of  a  maniac,  drew  his  fword, 
and,  as  the  Count  (bade  not  the  leaft 
effort  of  refiftence,  he  would  have  wi- 
evitably  killed  him,  had  not  his  mo¬ 
ther  that  inftant  entered  the  apart¬ 
ment  ;,fhe  threw  hcrfelf  between  them, 
in  the  moment  the  father  was  going 
to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
an  only  child.  ‘  Know  you ‘not  your 
own  fon/  cried  fhe?  Then,  turning 
the  Count,  fhe  ordered  him  to  at¬ 
tend  her  in  her  drefiing-roomi  Ht 


waited  a  confiderable  time  before  his 
mother  appeared;  at  length  Iffecame^ 
not  armed  with  rage,  nor  difguifed 
by  paflion ;  fte  looked,  (he  fpoke  the 
tender  parent,  who  entered  into  all  ^ 
his  pains,  and  begged  him,  with  tears, 
to  pity  the  condition  he  had  reduced 
her  to. 

After  a  very  tender  confolation, 
Ihe  told  him  his  fatHer  infilled  on  his 
immediately  marrying,  and  *  you  are 
to  be  fent  from  hence,*  faid  fhe,  *  till 
the  day  arrives.  You  are  to  go  into 
the  country  to-morrow,  attended  by 
a  perfon  in  whom  he  can  confid^ 
Abfence;  may  work  greater  miracles 
than  you  imagine;  time  may  efface  - 
the  traces  of  Adelaides  p€rfe3:ions,. 
and  you  may  be  again  yourfelf.  I, 
on  my  part,  will  leave  nothing  undone 
that  may  give  you  fa tisfaftion.  Your 
father’s  difpofition  has  ever  been  too 
violent,  but,  now  his  vengeance  is 
lawful,  to  what  extremes  wiilitiiot 
provoke  him  ?  You  are  hFghly  cul¬ 
pable  in  dellroying  thofe  papers ;  stnd 
he  is  perfuaded,  that  Adelaid  inveigled 
you  to  make  her  that  facrifice,  by  the 
order  of  her  mother.*  . 

‘  Alas  r  faid  he,  *  Is  it  poffiblc  he 
can  think  fo  uncharitably  of  the  Mar- 
chionels  of  Lauffan !  So  far  from  it, 
that  Adelaid  knows  not  what  i  have 
done  ;  and  I  am  confident  ,lhc  would 
have  employed  all  her  power  over 
me  to  have  prevented  .it.*  . 

He  then  concerted  a  plan  of  cor- 
refpondence,  and  be^ed  /his  tender 
parentwmuidvifit  Adelaid,  on  her 
rival. at  BourdeakiZi  She  aflbred  hiib 
fhe  would,  on  condition  that  he  would  * 
implicitly  fubmittohis  father,  if  Ade- 
laid*s  affe£lton  Ihould  fall  fhort  of  . his 
expe<5tations.  The  greateft  pwc  of 
the  night  paffed  in  converfing’with 
his  mother;  when  the  morning  dawh- 
.ed,  Ids  condu^or  informed  him  he 
muft  mount  his  horfe,  which  he  foon 
after  did,  and,  with  an  aching  hearty 
termed  his  back  on  hisfather^s  iioofep 

.  .  .  ;v  r  ^ 
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The  Count  arrived  ,the  third  day 
ftt  a  caftle  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  was  dcftined  for  hi^ 
retreat — Groves  of  cyprefs,  and  bar¬ 
ren  rocks,  were  all  his  view,  and  he 
heard  nothing  but  the  croaking  of 
the  ravens,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
cataracts  which  fell  from  the  moun¬ 
tains. — After  fome  days  he  heard  from 
his  mother,  that  his  father  would  not 
liftcn  to  any  terms  ;  and,  to  add  to  the* 
fnlnefs  of  his  mifery,  he,  moreover, 
learned,  that  his  ^father  finally  had 
fixed  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
the  Count  of  Foix;  that  the  nuptials 
were  to  be  celebrated  at  the  place  of 
his  confinement,  and  that  his  father 
■would  be  with*  him  in  a  few  days  to 
prepare  for  the  folemnity.  T he  three 
days  previous  to  his  father’s  arrival; 

'  he  paifed  in  fettling  his  plan  of  beha¬ 
viour,  which  would .  give  Adelaid 
frcfh  inftances  of  his  conftancy,  Th« 
interview  between  his  father  and  him- 
felf  was,  on  his  part,  very  cooh  but 
rcfpcdfful ;  on  his  father’s,  flern  and 
haughty. 

1  have  given  you  time,  fays  his  fa¬ 
ther,  to  tepent  of  your  follies,  and 
now  am  come  to  give  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  atone  for  them.  Let  your 
obedience  be  your  reply  to  this  mark 
of  my  goodnefs^  and  prepare  to  re¬ 
ceive  as  your  wife  the  lady  1  have  de* 
{lined  for  you.  The  marriage  fhall 
be  here;  your  mother  will  arrive  to¬ 
morrow  with  the  Count  of  Foix  and 
his  daughter.  I  am  extremely  forry^ 
Sir,  (faid  he)  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  oblige  you.  I  have  too 
much  honour  to  give  my  hand  where 
my  heart  will  ever  be  a  (Iranger.  I 
beg  your  permifiion  therefore  to  leave 
thisplace^  fince  Mademoifelle  de  Foix, 
all  amiable  as  fhe  may  be,  will  not 
be  able  to  {hake  my  refolution :  And 
the  ill  compliment  I  muft  pay  her  will 
be  felt  more  fenfibly  in  refufing  her 
hand,  after  I  (hall  be  acquainted  with 
hep  perfon ;  let  me  intreat  you,  there¬ 


fore,  to  detain  me  n6  longer  In  thi4 
place.  No,  replies  his  father,  with 
fury  flafhing  from  his  eyes,  you  lhall 
not  go,  neither  lhall  you  more  behold 
the  fun  ;  for  I  will  inftantly  confine 
you  in  a  dungeon,  deftined  for  the 
reception  of  fuch  as  you. — I  fwear, 
no  power  on  earth  fliall  ever  fet  you 
at  liberty,  unlefs  you  return  to  your 
duty.  I  will  punilh  you  by  evei^- 
method  my  vengeance  can  fuggeft: 
1  will  difinherit  you,  i  will  (trip  you 
of  your  fortune,  and  give  it  to  Ma¬ 
demoifelle  de  Foix,  that  I  may  keep 
m.y  word  with  her  as  much  as  in  my. 
power.  This  threat  was  inftantly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  he  was  conducted  to  the 
bottom  of  a  tower,  vrhieh  admitted 
only  a  glimmering  light  through  a 
fmall  iron  grate  in  the  wall.  He  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  raoft  narrowly  watch¬ 
ed,  to  be  fed  but  twice  in  the  day, 
and  to  be  fecluded  from  all  intercourfe 
wMth  his  friends  or  relations.  His 
mother,  however,  contrived  to  con¬ 
vey  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  Ihe  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  obey  his  father,  whofe 
refeniment  grew  every  day  more  vio¬ 
lent.  She  added,  that  ihe  had  fuf- 
fered  greatly  on  his  account,  and  that 
her  alliduity  in  attempting  a  reconci¬ 
liation  had  made  his  father  fufpe<5t 
her  corrcfpondcnce. 

His  mother’s  uneafmefs  gave  him 
frcih  concern;  but  he  thought  his  own 
fufferings  would  .in  fome  meafure  ex* 
cufe  his  behaviour.  As  he  was  thus 
meditating  on  the  feverity  of  his  fatCj 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  reverie  by  a 
noife  at  the  window,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  a  letter  dr6ppcd  into  the  room 
He  broke  it  open  with  anxiety  bor¬ 
dering  on  diftradlion;  he  was  motion- 
lefs  with  apprehenfion,  Thefc  were 
the  contents  ;  .  ‘  1  am  indebted  to 
the  old  Count  of  Comminge  for  th^ 
knowledge  of  nay  obligations  to  you, 
which  his  apger  provoked  •  hi na  tp 
. difeoyer,  and.  wjbiph  your-  g^ncrofity 
would  never  have  revealed.  I-  an| 
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f  likewife  but  too  well  acquamte<l  with 
V  the  horrors  of  your  lituation,  from 
I  which  you  cannot  be  relieved,  but 
by  means  which  probably  may 
'  heighten  your  mifery.  Your  gene- 
rofity  requires  *  the  moft  grateful  re¬ 
turn;  gratitude  enables  me  to  exe¬ 
cute  what  your  fufferings  moft  jullly 
demand.  Your  fath/sr  infills,  that 
the  price  of  your  liberty  (hall  be  my 
immediate  marriage,  as  that  will 
cftedually  prevent  the  union  fo  o- 
dious  to  his  thoughts.  The  facrifice 
,  may  perhaps  coft  me  my^fe,  moft 
certainly  m'y  peace  of  mind  forever. 
Not  milery  in  all  its  variety  of  hor- 
*  rors  (hall  aught  avail  I  I  am  determi- 
.  ned  !  Your  fufferings,  your  imprifon- 
ment,  are  ever  before  my  eyes.  In' a 
few  days  I  (hall  be  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  of  Benavides.  ^That  which 
.  1  know  of  his  character  tells  me  what 
I  am  to  undergo.  But  at  leaft  I  owe 
s  you  this  mark  of  my  fidelity,  that  I 
f  can  from  my  engagement  forefee  no¬ 
thing  but  mifery.  You,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  endeavour  to  be  happy.  Y^oitr 
-  cafe  and  tranquillity  will  be  my  only 
confolation.  I  ought  not  to  have 
faid  fo  much.  Was  I  truly  generous, 

.  my  motive  for  marrying  (hould  be  to 
you  unknown,  that  you  migiit  call 
ingratitude  what  arifes  from  excels  of 
love.  1  had  formed  fuch  a  defign, 
but  wanted  courage  to  put  it  in  exe¬ 
cution.  In  ray  deplorable  fituation  I 
Deed  the  confolation  of  thinking  that 
my  memory  will  not  be  odious  to  you. 
Alas !  how  foon  muft  I  banifh  all 
thoughts  of  you.  I  muftforget  you; 
I  niuft  at  leaft  attempt  it.  But  my 
^  mifery,  however  keen;  will  be  more 
V  fcnfibly  aggravated,  if  you  do  not 
\  moft  ftudiouOy  avoid  all  occafions  of 
^  feeing  or  fpeaking  to  me.  Reraem- 
j  ber,  that  yo.u  owe  me.  this  mark  of 
i  your  efteem,  and  think  how  dear  that 
efteem  muff  be  to  me,  fince  that  is 
the  only  fentiment  virtue  will  permit 
xpe  df maud# 


\ 


This  epiftle  threw  him  into  fo  vio¬ 
lent  an  agitation,  that  the  next  day 
a  dangerous  fever  enfued,  in  which 
the  Count  continued  near  a  fortnight, 
when  a  fkillful  phyftcian,  with  his 
mother,  arrived*  at  the  caftle,  and 
aclminiftered  every  alllftance  in  their 
power.  He  recovered  by  flow  dei 
grees,  and  was  at  length  confirmed  . 
in  the  fatal  intelligence  he  had  long 
dreaded  to  receive,  that  x^delaid  had> 
been  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Be¬ 
navides,  a  few  days  after  (he  had 
fent  him  the  above  letter. 

•  This  was  to  all  a  matter  of  aftq- 
nifhment,  as  the  temper  of  that  no¬ 
bleman  was  capricious,  and  his  pc^- 
fon  deformed.  The  Count  deter*- 
mined  upon  penetrating  this  myftery 
to  the  bottom,  and  took  the  firft  op-  . 
portunity  of  leaving  his  place  of  re-^ 
tirement,  and  proceeded  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis’s  country*  houfe,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which  he  ftaid  fome 
days,  and  pretended  he  was  a  pro* 
feffoi^  of  painting  and  architedturc'j 
arts  in  which  he  had  made  a  confi- 
derable  progrefs.  He  prefently  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  young  Bena¬ 
vides,  brother  to  the  Marquis,  a 
youth  as  amiable  as  the  former  was 
difagreeable« ;  by  him  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  family,  and  as  the 
Marquis  intended  mal^g  confidera- 
ble  alterations  in  his  houfe,the  Count 
was  confulted  upon  that  fubjedl. 

•  Anxious  to  fpeak  to  the  obje(fl  of 
his  wifhes,  he  determined  to  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  addreffing-  her.  • 
He  faw,  foon  after,  Adelaid  enter 
her  chamber  alone,  and,  knowing 
the  Marquis  was  in  the  garden  with 
one  of- his  tenants,  the  Count  foU 
lowed  her  with  fo  much  precipita¬ 
tion,  that  (he  did  not  immediately 
obferve  him ;  (he  would  have  fled  th^ 
moment  (he  faw  him,  had  he  not  de¬ 
tained  her  by  catching  hold  df  her 
-robe  :  ^  Fly  me,*  faid  me,  *  I  conjure 
you,  and  never  fee  me  more ;  it  is  for 
y  0U|  and  you  alope/that  jL  aga  the  molt 
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Tnlfcrable  of-  all  human  beings;  wifli 
you  to  make  me  the  moft  criminal  V 

AI  this  mftant  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Marquis  rulhed  in  with  his 
fword  drawn, and  attacked  the  Count 
with  the  greateft  fury.  In  the  fcuf* 
fle  he  received  a  wound  in  the  {boul¬ 
der,  and,  in  a  paroxyfm  of  rage, 
wrelling  the  fword  out  of  his  afiail- 
ant^s  hand,  ftabbed  him  in  feveral 
places  in  the  body.  The  domcftics, 
alarmed  by  the  noife,  feized  the  fup- 
pofed  painter,  and  dragged  him  from 
the  chamber  to  a  place  of  fccurrty. 

The  wounds  of  the  Marquis,  tho* 
dangerous,  were  not  mortal;  and 
his  brother,  the  Chevalier,  having 
heard  the  Count^s  whole  (lory  from 
Adelaid,  determined- to  fet  him  at  li¬ 
berty,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Marquis  intended  to  have  him  poi- 
foned  in  the  place  where  he  was  con¬ 
fined.  The  amiable  Chevalier  ac¬ 
cordingly  went  to  him  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and,  after  a  iliort  con¬ 
ference,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
led  him  through  the  courts  of  the 
cafile.  The  Chevalier,  at  his  depar¬ 
ture,  advifed  him  to  go  to  a  convent 
of  religious,  at  fome  dl (lance,  to  the 
Abbot  of  whom  he  had  procured 
him  a  letter  of  recomtnendatlon. 
He  arrived  at  this  place  the  next  day, 
and,  from  the  bad  (late  o£  his  wound, 
and  anxiety ^of  mind,  fell  ^into  a  dif- 
order,  which  gave  the  good  Abbot 
great  apprehenfions  for  his  fafety; 

The  Chevalier,  about  a  month 
after  the  Count  had  taken  fanfluary 
in  the  convent,  arrived  at  the  gate, 
and  inquired  for  that  unfortunate 
gentlemanJ^  He  was  brought  to  the 
.^d  where  the  Count  lay,  and,  feat* 
ing  hiniielf  by  his  fide,  burfi  into  a 
flood  of  tears ;  <  I  bring  you,  my 
dear  friend,’  faid  he,  *  hut  melan¬ 
choly  tidings.  The  Marquis  is  Re¬ 
covered  but  the  fijvcre  treatment 
with  which  he  has  ufed  his  lady  pe- 
metrates  my  heart,  I.  Irft  hfau  oaftlo 
« iretk  after  your  departure,  being 
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obliged  to  repair  to  Anglers  upon '  tl 
matters  of  importance  to  our  fami*  !  tl 
ly.  I  returned  to  the  caftletwo  days  b 
iince,  and  was  not  a  little  (hocked  at 
hearing,  from  a  fervant,  that  Ade-  tl 
laid  died  three  days  after  the  com*  v 
mencenaent  of  my  journey.  I  con- 1  f 
fefs  I  have  my  fufpicions  with  refpefl  n 
to  my  brother,  though  he  appears  ii 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  denies  him- 1  a 
felf  to  every  one,  and  cannot  fpeak  j  v 
of  that  lovely  woman  without  thei  f 
utmoft  agony  and  defpair.* 

The  Count  would  have- thanked  a 
the  Chevalier  for  his  mournful  nar-  t 
rative;  but  his  voice  was  choked  t 
with  fighs,  and  he  .fainted  away,  i 
The  Chevalier  behaved  in  the  moll  1 
friendly  manner  to  this  unfortunate 
nobleman,  and  did  not  leave’  him  till 
ten  days  after,  when  his  health  Was 
almoft  re -eftabll filed,  though  his 
mind  was  imprelTed  with  the  deepeft 
melancholy.  , 

De  Comminge,  a  fiiort  time  after, 
giving  up  all  profpefl  of  happinefs 
in  this  world,  wrote  to  his  mother, 
and  requefted  her  to  difpofe  of  his 
property,  as  he  was  determined, 
from  the  misfortunes  he  had  met 
with,  to  feclude  himfelf  from  fodety. 
He  proceeded  (hortly  after  to  the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe,  where,  after 
he  had  went  through  his  noviciate, 
notwithfianding  the  perfuafidns  of 
his  friends,  he.  put  on  the  habit  of 
the  order.  -  j 

The  folitude,  the  filence  of  this! 
(eat  of  mi(ery,  together  with  the! 
melancholy  which  was  (lamped  oni 
every  face,  contributed  not  a  little! 
to  the  nouri(hing  of  his  grief.  Hcj 
went  through  the  duties  of  the  con-; 
vent  without  repining,  for  to  hitn^ 
every  thing  was  equally  indifferent. 
He  every  day  f^reted  himfelf  in  the 
bofom  of  the  woods,  where  he  read 
his  Adeiaid’s  letter,  and  dwelt  aA\ 
etery  word:  There  he  examined  her; 
pidlure,  till  imagination  gave  it  life 
He  bathed  both  the  one  and  the  q-  j 
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ther  with  his  tears,  and  returned  to 
the  convent  more  ineffably  mifera- 
ble. 

In  this  manner  had  he  lingered  for 
three  long  years  a  life  of  mlfery, 
m*  vpithoul!  the  leaft  alloy,  when  the  bell 
)n-  furnmoned  hina  to  affift  at  the  laft 
e(5l  moments  of  a  brother.  He  was  ly- 
irs  ing  on  a  plank  ftrewed  \!t’ith  alhes, 
m-  and  receiving  the  extreme  unftion, 
ak  when  he  begged  permiffion  to  break 
he  filance. 

^  What  I  fhall  fay,  my  father,’ 
;ed  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  principal  of 
ir-  the  fociety,  ‘  will  animate  my  audi- 
ed  tors  with  new  fervor  towards  the 
ly.  Almighty.  I  difgrace  the  name  of 
3ft  brother,  with  which  thefe  holy  men 
ite  have  honoured  me.  In  me,  behold 
;i]|  ..—a  wretched,  finfuJ  woman;  whom 
^as  Jove,  unholy  love,  conducted  hither. 
h‘s  I  loved,  and  was  belpved  by  a  man 
eft  of  equal  rank.  But  the  animofity  of 
our  parents  was  a  fatal  obftacle  to 
our  union,  and  I  was  obliged,  for 
the  welfare  of  my  lover,  to  give  my 
hand  a  rebel  to  my  heart;  Even  in 
the  choice  of  a  hulband  I  fought 
only  to  give  a  proof  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  my  paffion,  and  he,  who 
could  infpire  hate  alone,  was,  to  ob¬ 
viate  my  lover’s  jeaioufy,  to  all 
unworthily  preferred.  But  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Amighty,  that  a  marriage, 
thus  contracted  with  views  fo  crimi¬ 
nal,  flibuld  be  to  me  an  uninterrupted 
fource  of  mifery.  Behold  my  huf- 
band  and  my  lover,  by  each  other 
wounded,  bleedipg  before  mine  eyes  I 
A  fcene  fo  (hocking  threw  me  into  a 
fever,  from  which  I  was  fcarce  re¬ 
covered,  when  my  hulband  imnaured 
me  in  a  dungeon,  and  made  report 
declare  me  dead.  In  this  place  of 
horror  I  lingered  out  two*  years,  to 
every  confolation  alike  a  ftranger. 
My  hufband,  unfatiated  with  my 
fufferings,  had  the  cruelty  to  add 
infult  to  mifery.  The  death  of  my 
hufband  at  length  procured  my  li¬ 
berty.  The  domeftic  who  aloae  was 


confcious  of  my  fate,  opened  mf 
prifon;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  in¬ 
formed  me,  that  I  had  been  reputed 
dead  from  the  firft  mpment  of  my 
confinement. 

‘  The  noife  my  adventure  would 
occafion*^  determined  me  on  retire¬ 
ment,;  a  refolution  I  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  ^embraced,  as  all  my  inquiriei 
were  fruitlefs  aft^r  the  only  perfou 
for  whom  I  wiflied  to  live.  That  t 
might  the  more  eafily  fteal  unnoticed 
from  the  caftle,  I  difguifed  myfelf  in 
the  habit  of  a  man,  in  which  I  pur- 
pofed  travelling  to  a  convent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  I,  was  ha¬ 
ding  thither,  when  a  ifccret  impuKe, 
as  1  paffed  this  feat  of  religion, 
obliged  me  to  enter  your  chapel.  O4 
the  inftant  of  my  entrance,  I  diftid* 
guiftied,  in  the  fullncfs  of  the  an¬ 
them,  a  voice  too  well  aecuftomed 
to  fink  into  my  heart.  ,  I  believed  iny- 
felf  feduced  by  the  powers  of  imagi¬ 
nation.— >-1  drew  near, and,  thro*  ail  tn« 
changes  which  time  and  aufteritieshad 
made  on  his  countenance,  I  recogni- 
fed  the  man  fo  dear  to  my  memory. 
I  could  not  force  myfelf  from  the 
place  which  held  my  very  foul.*  And, 
that  I  no  more  might  lole  him,  t 
offered  myfelf  to  you,  my  father,  for 
the  habit.  With  fuch  earnetlncrs  I 
prayed,  that  you  admitted  me. 

‘  The  Almighty,  by  abandoning  me 
to  myfelf,  was  willing  to  give  tnc 
more  powerful  reafons  for  rqy^fnture 
humiliation.  He  therefore  fuffered 
me  to  tafte  ^he  impoifoned  joys 
of  breathing  the  fame  air,  and  of 
being  -under  the  fame  roof  with 
him,  who  innocently  had  fedo- 
ced  my  foul  from  h^  holy  prcfenci. 
1  haunted  my  lover  as,  his  lhadow,  % 
aihfted  his  labours  with  all  my  little 
ftrength,  and  in  thofe  moments  was 
amply  paid  my  every  trouble-  My  in¬ 
fatuation  would  have  led  me  tor  difeo- 
ver  myfelf,  had  I  not  beeareftrained 
by  the  dread  of  interrupting  efitt 
tran<|ulllicy  of  bin)  who  rdbb<i4 
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jne  of  my  repofe.  Behold  the  happy 
moment  which  God  had  prepared 
to  win  me  to  myfelf ! — We  were 
cutting  woo'd  in  the  foreft  for  the 
fupply  of  the  convent. — My  lover 
Jiad,  unperceived,  efcaped  from  me.' 
My  lollicjtude  prompted  me  to  fearch 
for  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  the 
wood ;  at  laft  I  efpied  him  in  a  part 
the  moft  retired,  poring  over  fome- 
thing  which  hang  at  his  bofom.  I 
drew  near  unnoticed,  and  furveyed 
the  object  of  his  contemplation.  Ho'vy 
inexpreflible  was  my  amazement  at 
feeing' my  own  pi^ure  !  Then  I  per¬ 
ceived,  that  fo  far  from  enjoying  the 
repofe  I  dreaded  to  difturb,  that  he 
’was,  like  myfelf,  an  unhappy  viflim 
to  a  more  unhappy  paflion. — Then 
did  my  imagination  paint  the  Al- 
mjghty  in  his  anger  ready  to  lay  his 
heavy  hand  upon  him.  I  trembled, 
left  the  love  whiph  I  had  impioufly 
carried  with  me  to  his  holy  altar, 
Ihould  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  on  the  unhappy  object  of  it. 
But  hold — I  feel  the  hand  of  death 
upon  me. — If  the  companion  of  my 
infatuation  ftill  labours  under  the 
oppreftion  of  iniquity,  let  him  refledt 
pn  the  objedt  of  his  foolifh  palSon , 
let  him  caft  his  eye  on  me ;  let  him 
think  on  that  tremendous  moment 
which  now  awaits  me,  and  which 
he  foon  rnuft  know.  •  'The  period  of 
my  exiftence  is  arrived ;  I  implore 
the  prayers  of  thefe  holy  men  ;  I  re- 
queft  their  pardon  for  the  offence  I 
have  given,  and  I  acknowledge  my¬ 
felf  unworthy  to  partake  of  their 
fepulture.’ 

Language  cannot  paint  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  his  foul ;  he  experienced,  in 
that  tremendous  moment,  all  the 
tendernels  of  love  and  agonizing 
horrors  of  defpair.  He  was  kneeling, 
with  the  other  Religious,  when  firft 
Ihe  fpoke.  The  voice  he  inftantly 
knew  to  be  the  voice  of  Adelaid  ; 
but  the  fear  of  lofing  a  finglc  word 
ttttqred  ref^rained  his  cries.  When 
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he  found  fhe  was  expired,  he  sfrpw 
delirious  with  grief;  he  fprung  5Fro(h 
the  Religious  who  had  crowded  to 
his  afliftance;  he  threw  himfelf  on 
his  knees,  he  feized  her  lifelefs  hand, 
and  bathedTit  with  a  torrent  of  tears : 
— ‘  Now  I  have  for  ever  toft  you  ; 
my  deareft  Adelaid  Was  with  me,  and 
my  heart,  ungrateful,  knew  her  not. 
— No — we  will  part  no  more. — • 
Death,  lefs  cruel  than  my  father,' 
ftiall  unite  us  now  for  ever.’ 

His  holy  brethren,  melted  at  this 
fpe<ftacle  of  woe,  endeavoured  by  ths 
moft  pathetic  and  chriftian  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  remove  him  from  the  body, 
which  he  held  in  his  embrace.  Force 
fucceeded  to  intreaties,  and  he  was 
confined  in  his  cell.  The  Count  ftill  j 
continues  in  this  feqneftered  place, 
and  has  fpent  many  years  in  no  other 
employ  than  in  bewailing  his  lols, 
and  reconciling  himfelf  to  a  better 
world. 

Tt>e  Life  of  Camqens.  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr  M I  c  K  L  E ,  tranftator  of  the  ^ 

Luftad^ 

WHEN  the  glory  of  the  arms  of 
Portugal  had  reached  its  me¬ 
ridian  fplendor,  nature,  as  if  in  pity 
of  the  literary  rudenefs  of  that  na-  > 
tion,  produced  one  great  poet  to  re¬ 
cord  the  numberlefs  actions  of  high 
fpirit  performed  by  his  countrymen* 
Except  Oforius,  the  hiftorians  of  Por¬ 
tugal  are  little  better  than  dry  joue* 
nalifts.  But  it  is  not  their  inelegance 
which  rendered  the  poet  neceffary. 
It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  poetry  to 
give  a  colouring  to  heroic  actions, 
and  to  exprefs  an  Indignation  againft 
the  breaches  pf  honour,  in  a  fpirit 
which  at  once  feizes  the  heart  of  the 
man  feeling,  and  carries  with  it  an 
iqftantaneous  conviction.  The  bril¬ 
liant  actions  of  the  Portuguefc  form 
the  great  hinge  which  opened  the 
door  to  the  moft  important  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  civil  hiftory  of  maukin^ 
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And  to  place  thefe  actions  in  the  at  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra.  ^  What 
light  and  enthuhafm  of  poetry,  that  he  acquired  there  his  works  difcover  i 
w^ich  particularly  affimul^tcs  the  An  intimacy  with  the  daffies,  equal 
youthful  breaft  to  its  own  fires,  was  to  that  of  a  Scaliger,  but  direded  by 
Luis  de  Camoens,  the  poet ‘Of  Portu-*  the  tafte  of  a  Milton  or  a  Pope, 
gal,  born*  .  .  V  '  .  When  he  left  the  univerfity, he  ap- 

Different  cities  claimed  the  honour  peared  at  court.  He  w^as  handfome, 
(5f  his  birth.  But,  according  to  N.  had  fpeaking  eyes,  it  is  faid,  and  the 
Antonio,  and  Manuel  Correa  his  in-  fined  complexion.  .  Certain  it  is, 
timate  friend,  this  event  happened  however,  he  was  a  poliihed  fcholar, 
at  Lilbon  in  1517.  His  family  was  which,  added  to  the  natural  ardour 
ot  confiderable  note,  and  originally  and  gay  vivacity  ot  his  difpofition, 
Spapifii.  In  1370,  Vafeo  Perez  de  rendered  him  an  accomplilhed  gen- 
Caamans,  difgulled  at  the  court  of  tleman.  Courts  are  the  feenes  of  in- 
Caftile,  fled  to  that  of  Lisbon,  where  trigue,  and  intrigue  was  faftiionabJe 
king  Ferdinand  immediately  admit*  at  Lisbon.  But  the  particulars  of  the 
ted'  him  into  his  council,  and  gave  amours  of  Camoens  reft  unknown, 
him  the  Iqrdftiips  of  Sardoal,  Fun-  This  only  appears:  He  had  afpired 
nete,  MaranOjAmendo,  and  other  con- ,  above  his  rank,  for  he  was  banilhed 
fiderable  lands  ;  a  certain  proof  of  from  die  court ;  and  in  feveral  of  his 
the  eminence  of  his  rank  and  abilities,  fonnets  he  aferibes  this  misfortune  to 
In  the  war  for  the  fucceffion,  which  love. 

broke  out  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  He  ,  now  retired  to  his  mother’s 
Caanians  fided  with  the  king  of  Ca-  friends  at  Santarene.  Here  he  re- 
ftile,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  newed  his  ftudies,  and  began  big 
Alja^rota.  But,  though  John  I.  poem  on  the  dilcovery  of  India* 
the  vi<5lor,  feized  a  great  part  of  his  John  III.  at,  this  time  prepared  an 
eftate,  his  widow,  the  daughter  of  armament  againft  Africa.  Camoens, 
Gonfalo  Tereyro,  grand  mafter  of  tired  of  his  madive  obfeure  life,  went 
the  order  of  Chrift,  and  general  of  to  Ceuta  'in  this  expedition,  and 
the  Portuguefe  army,  was  not  re-  greatly  diftinguilhed  his  valour  in  fe* 
educed,  beneath  her  ranL  She  had  veral  rencounters.  In  a  naval  en- 
threc  fon^,  whd  took  the  name  of  gagement  with  the  Moors  in  the 
Camoens.  The  family  of 'the  eldcft  Itraits  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  donflid  of 
inter-married  with  the  firft  nobility  boarding,  he  was  among  the  fore- 
of  Portugal,  and  even,  according  to  raoft,<and  loft  his  right  eye.  Yet  nci- 
Caftera,  with  the  blood  royal.  But  ther  hurry  of  adual  fervice  nor  the 
the  family  of  the  fecond  brother,  diffipation  of  the  camp  coiild  ftifle 
whofe  fortune  was  flender,  had^the  his  genius.  He  continued  his  Luji^ 
fuperior  honour  to  produce  the  au-  adas^  and  feveral  of  his  moft  beauti- 
thor  of  the  Lufiad.  ful  fonnets  were  written,  in  Africa, 

Early  in  his  life,  the  misfortunes  of  Mobile,  as  he  exprefled  it, 

fen**  Ws  infanev,  Si. 

imon  Vaz  de  Camoens,  his.  father,  ploy’d. 

ipommander  of  a  veffH,  was  (hip-  -  , , .  ,  ,  / 

fcwtf'rtpd  i.;..  \  The  fame  of  his  Valour  had  now 
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ipr  battle,  the  malignity  of  evil 
tongues,  as  he  calls  it  in  one  of  his 
letters,  was  injurioufly  poured  upon 
him.  Though  the  bloom  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  youth  was  effaced  by  feveral  years 
rcfidence  under  the  fcorching heavens 
of  Africa,  and  though  altered  by  the 
lofs'of  an  eye,  his  prefence'gave  un- 
eafinefs  to  the  gentlemen  of  fome  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  firll  rank  where  he  had 
formerly  vifitfed.  Jealoufy  is  the 
chara^teriftic  of  the  Spanifii  and  Por- 
luguefej  its  refentment  knows  no 
bounds,  and  Camoens  now  found  it 
prudent  to  banifh  himfelf  from  his 
native  country.  Accordingly,  in 
J553,  he  failed  for  India,  with  a  rc- 
foiution  never  to  return.  As  the 
fhip  left  the  Tagus,  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  words  of  the  fepulchral  monu¬ 
ment  of  Scipio  Africanus,  Ingrata 
fatrjai  nmpe^idebts  ojja  meaf  Ungrate¬ 
ful  country,  thou  (halt  not  pofTefs  my 
bones  !  But  he  knew  not  wHat  evils, 
in  the  Eaft  \vould  awake  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  native  fieldsl 

When  Camoens  arrived  in  India, 
an  expedition  was  ready  to  fail  to  re¬ 
venge  the  king  of  Cochin  on  the 
Iring  of  Phnenta.  Without  any  reft 
on  '  ftore  after*  his  long  voyage,  he 
joined  this  armament,  and  in  the  con- 
queft  of  the  Alagada  iflands,  dif- 
played  his  ufual  bravery.'  But  his 
modefty,  perhaps,  is  his  greateft 
praife.  '  In  a  fonnet  he  mentions  this 
expedition  :  We  went  to  punifh  the 
king  of  Pimenta,  fays  he,  e fuccedeoncs 
hrm;  and  fuccetded  •weli.  When  it  is 
tonfidered  thalfc  the  poet  bore  no  in- 
‘confiderabl^  (hare  in  the  viftory,  no 
ode  •  can  *  conclude  more  elegantly, 
more  happily  than  this.  ‘  ^ 

In  the  year,  following,  he  attended  * 
Manuel  de  Vafcoxicello  in  an  expedi- 
liop  to  ^€^1.  '0erje,  faysfa- 

as  Can^oqis^  bad  no  ufe  fpr  his 
fword,  hp  ej^qyi^  }^\i  pen.  JjJor 
was  hi^  ai^yity  epn^ined  jn  the  ftee^ 
or  canap*  Mount  Felix 

and  the  adjacent  inhofpitable  regions 


of  .Africa,  which' he  fo  ftrongly  pic^ 
tures  in  the  Lufiad,  and  in  one  of  hU 
little  pieces,  where  he  laments  the 
abfence  of  his  miftrefs. 

When  he  returned  to  Goa,  he  en¬ 
joyed  a  tranquility  which  enabled 
him  to  beftow  his  attention  on  his 
Epic  Poem.  •  But  this  ferenity  was 
interrupted,  perhaps  by  his  own  im«- 
prudence.  He  wrote  foinc  fatires 
which  gave  offence,  and,  by  order  of 
the  viceroy  Fraiicifco  Barreto,  he 
wasbanifhed  to  China.  . 

Men  of  dull  abilities  are  more  con- 
feious  of  their  entbarraffment  and  er¬ 
rors  than  '  is  commonly  believed. 
When  men  of  this  kind  are  in  power, 
they  affed  great  folemnity;  and  e- 
very  expreffion  of  the  moft  'diftant 
tendency  to  leffen  their  dignity  is 
held  as  the  greateft  of  crimes^  Con- 
feious  alfo  how  feverely  the  man  of 
genius  can  hurt  their  intereftj  they 
bear  an  inftinjftlve  antipathy  againft 
him,  are  uneafy  even  in  his  com-* 
pany,  and  on  the  flighted  pretence 
are  happy  to  drive  him  from  them. 
Camoens  was  thus  fijtuated  at  Goa; 
and  never ‘was  there  a  fairer  field 
for  fatire  than  the  rulers  of  India 
at  this  time  afforded.  Yet,  whatever 
efteem  the  prudence  of  Camoens  may 

noblenefs  of 
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lofe  in'ottr  idea^  the 
his  difpofitlou  will  doubly  gain. 
And  fo  confeious  was  he  of  his 
real  integrity  and  innocence,*  that  in 
One  of  his  fonnets  he  wifhes  no  other 
revenge  on  Barreto,  than  that  the 
cruelty  of  his  exile  (hoUldevcrbe  re^^ 
membered.  -  ^  c  . 

'  The  accompHfhmdits  and  manners 
of  Camoens  foon*  found  him  friends, 
thbugh  tmder  ^edrfgrace  pf  banifh- 
mept.  He  wks  ‘iilipointed  ebrnmiffa- 
ry  of~  the  in  the  ifland  of 

Macao,  a  ‘Pofftigtieft  fetth^c^*  hi 
the  Bay  of  OtfnYon.  Here  he  tofitii- 
nued  his  andhtr^  al^,;  aftdr 

five  years  'rcfidc^e^hfe^  ^cquj^^d''i 
fort^anc,  thoq'gh^hnaHi  yet  feqtfal  tlj 
lus^"  wifhes.  '  J>on  Copflantixic 
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Braganza  was  now  viceroy  of  India,  they  exerted  all  their  arts  againft 
and  Camocns,  defirous  to  return  to  him.  Redondo,  when  he  entered  on 
Goa,  refigned  his  charge.  In  a  Ihip,  office,  pretended  to  be  the  firiend  of 
freighted  by  himfelf,  he  fet  fail,  but  Camoens;  yet,  vrith  all  thatjunfeel- 
was^lhipwrecked  in  die  gulph  near  ing  indifference  with  which  he  made 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mchon  on  the  his  moil  horrible  wltticifm  on  the 
coaft  of  China.  All  he  had  acqui-  Zamorim,  he  fuffered  the  innocent 
red  was  loft  in  the  waves:  fjis  poems,'  man  to  be  thrown  into  the  common 
which  he  held  in  one  hand,  while  prifon.  After  ail  the  delay  of  bring- 
he  fwimmed  with  the  other,  were  all  ing  witneiTes,  Camoens,  in  a  public 
he  found  himfelf  poffeffed  of,  when  trial,  fully  refuted  every  accufation 
he  ftood  friendlefs  on  the  unknown  of  his  conduct,  while  commifiary  at 
ihore.  But  the  natives  gave  him  a  Macao,  and  his  enemies  were  loaded 
inoft  humane  reception-:  This  he  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But 
has  immortalifed  in  the  prophetic  Camoens  had  fome  creditors ;  and 
foiig  in  the  tenth  Lufiad  ;  and  in  thefe  detained  him  in.prifon  a  conft- 
the  feventh,  he  tells  us,  that  here  derable  'time,  till  the  gentlemen  cf 
he  loft 'the  wealth  which  fatisfied  his  Goa  began  to  be  alhamed,  that  a 
wllhes.  ^  .  nian  of  his  finguJar  merit  fliould  ex¬ 

perience  fuch  treatment  among  them. 
Agora  da  efperamga  ja  adqiiirida^  He  was  fet  at  liberty ;  and  again,  he 

affumed  the  profeflion  of  arms,  and 
;Now  bleft  with  all  the  wealth  fond  received  the  allowance  of  a  gentle- 
hope  could  crave,  niaii  volunteer,  a  chara<fter  at  this 

Soon  I  beheld  that  wealth  beneath  time  common  in  Portuguefe  India. 

the  wave  ,  Soon  after,  Pedro  Barreto, appointed 

.Forever.4oft  j— — governor  of  the  fort  at  Sofala,  by 
.My  life  like  Judah’s  heaven  doom’d  high  promifes,  allured  the  poet  to 
king  of  yore  attend  him  thither.  The  governor 

By  miracle  prolong’d -  of  a  diftant  fort,  in  a  barbarous 

country,- fhares  in  fome  mcafure  the 
_  On  the  banks  of  the  Mehon,  he  fate  of  an  exile.  -Yet,  though  the 
wrote  his  beautiful  paraphrafe  of  the  only  motive  of  Barreto  was,  in  this 
pfalm,  w'here  the  Jews,  in  the  fineft  unpieahint  iituation,  to  retain  the 
■itrain  of  poetry,  are  reprefented  as  converfation  of  Camoens  at  his  tabic, 
hanging  their  harps  on  the  willows  it  was  his  Icaft.care  to  render  the  life 
by  the  livers  of  Babylon,  and  weep-  of  his  gueft  agreeable.  Chagrined  with 
-ing  their  exile  from  their  native  his  U*eatmenc,  and  a  confiderable 
country.  Here  Camoens  continued  time  having  elapfcd  in. vain  depcn« 
fome  time,  till  an  opportunity  offered  deuce  upon  Barreto,  Camoens  re- 
to  carry  kim  to  Goa.  When  he  ar-  .folved  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
rived  at  that  city,  Don  Conftantine  rfry.  A  fhip,  on  the  homeward  voy- 
-de  Braganza,the  viceroy, whofe  cha*  age,  at  this  time  touched  at  Sofala, 
ra^hriftic  was  politenefs,  admitted  him  .and  fevcral  gentlemen  who  were  ott 
into  intimate  friendlhip,  and  Camoens  ^  board  were  defirous  that  CaxQpens 
.was  happy  till  Count  Redondo  affu-  Ihould  accompany  them.  But  this 
.med  the  government.  Thofe  who  the'  governor  ungeneroufly  endea- 
had  formerly  procured  the  baniih-  voured  to  prevent,  and  charged  him 
^mentof  thefatyrift,  were filent  while  ,  with  a  debtTor  board.  Anttiony  d/9 
♦Conftantine  was  in  power.  But  now  ,  Cabral,  however,  ^ind  He^or 
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Sylveyra,  paid  the  demand,  and  Ca-  . 
moens,  fays  Faria,  and  the  honour 
of  Barreto  were  fold  together. 

After  an  abfence  of  lixteen  years, 
Camoens,  in  1569,  returned  to 
Lifbon,  unhappy  even  in  his  arrival, 
for  the  peftilence  then  raged  in  that 
city,  and  prevented  his  publication 
for  three  years.  At  laft,  in  1572, 
he  printed  his  Lufiad,  which,  in  the 
opening  of  the  firft  book,  in  a  moft 
elegant  turn  of  compliment,  he  ad- 
drefled  to  his  prince,  king  Sebalfian, 
then  In  his  eighteenth  year.  The 
king,  fays  the  French  tranflator,  was 
fo  pleafed  with  his  merit,  that  he 
gave  the  author  a  penfion  of  40CO 
reals,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
refide  at  court.  But  this  falary,  fays 
the  fame  writer,  was  withdrawn  by 
Cardinal  Henry,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  Joft  by  Se- 
baftian  at  the  battle  of  Alcazar. 

But  this  ftory  of  the  penfion  is 
very  doubtful.  Correa,  and  other 
cotemporary  authors,  do  not  mention 
it,  though  iome  late  writers  have 
given  credit  to  it.  If  Camoens, 
however,  had  a  penfion,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Henry  deprived  him  of 
it.  While  Scbaftiaii  was  devoted  to 
thechace,  his  granduncle,  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  prefided  *at  the  council  board, 
and  Camoens,  in  his  addrefs  to  the 
kmg,  which  clofes  the  Lufiad,  ad- 
vifes  him  to  exclude’  the  clergy  from 
ftate-afrairs.  It  was*  cafy  to  fee  that 
the  Cardinal  was  ^ here  intended. 
And  Henry,  belidcs,  was  one  of  thofe 
hatbfmen  who  can  perceive  no  bene¬ 
fit  rcfulting  tathc  public  from  elegant 
literature.  But .  it  ought  alfb  to  be 
added,  in  completion  of  his  charader, 
that,  under  the  narrow  views  and 
'weak  hands  of  this  Henry,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Portugal  fell  into  utter  ruin  ; 
and,  on  his  death,  which  clofed  a 
flieirt  inglorious  reign,  the  crown  of 
L4fbon,  after  a  faint  fti  uggle,  w’as 
annexed  to  that  of  Madrid.  Such 
w^as'thi  degene  racy  of  the  Portugtrefe, 


a  degeneracy  lamented  in  vain  by 
Camoens,  and  whofe  obfervation  of 
it  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 

Though  the  great  patron  of  one 
fpecies  of  iiteraturej  a  fpecies  the 
reverfe  of  that  of  Camoens,  certain 
it  is,  that  the  author  of  the  Lufiad 
was  utterly  negleded  by  Henry, 
under  w'hofe  inglorious  reign  he  died 
in  all  the  mifery  of  poverty.  By  fome, 
it  is  faid,  he  died  in  an  alms-houfe. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
not  even  the  certainty  of  fubfiflence, 
which  thefe  houfes  provide.  He  had 
a  black  fervant,  who  had  grown  old 
with  him,  and  who  had  long  expe¬ 
rienced  his  maftcr’s  humanity.  This 
grateful  Indian,  a  native  of  Java, 
who,  according  to  fome  writers, 
faved  his  mailer’s  life  in  the  unhappy 
fhipwreck  wdiere  he  Joft  his  efFeds, 
begged  in  the  ftrects  of  Lifbon  for 
the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom 
Gou  had  beftow^cd  thoffe  talents, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  credl  the 
fpirit  a  downw^ard  age.  To  the 
eye  of  a  careful  obferver,  the  fate  of 
Camoens  throws  great  light  on  that 
of  his  country,  and  will  appear 
ftridly  connedled  with  it.  The  fame 
ignorance,  the  fame  degenerated 
fpirit,  which  fullered  Camoens  to  de¬ 
pend  on  his  fhare  of  the  alms  begged 
in  the  ftreets  by  his  old  hoary  fervant, 
the  fame  fpirit  which  caufed  this, 
funk  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  into 
the  moft  abjeft  vafTallage  fever  expe¬ 
rienced  by  a  conquered^  ration, 
While  the  grandees  of  Portugal  were 
blind  to  the  ruin  which  impended  o- 
ver  them,  Camoens  beheld  it  with  a 
pungency  of  grief  which  haftened 
his  exit.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  has 
thefe  remarkable  w’ords ;  Em  f,m 
accaberty  d  vida,  e  verram  todos  que  fuy 
efhicoada  a  minho  pdtria^  &c.  ‘I  am 
ending  the  courfe  of  ^my  life,  the 
*  world  w’ill  witnefs  how  I  have  loved 
my  country.  I  have  returned,  not 
only  to  die  in  her  bofom,  but  to  die 
with  her.’  In  another  letter,  writ^ 
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ten  a  little  before  his  death,  he  thus, 
yet  with  dignity,  complains,  ‘  Who 
has  feen  on  fo  fmall  a  theatre  as  my 
poor  bed,  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
the  difappointments  of  fortune.  And 
I,  as  If  (he  could  not  herfelf  fubdue 
me,  I  have  yielded  and  become  of 
her  party  ;  for  it  were  wild  audacity 
'to  hope  to  furmount  fucli  accumula¬ 
ted  evils.* 

In  this  unhappy  fituatlonjin  1579, 
in  his  fixty-fecond  year,  the  year  af¬ 
ter  the  fatal  defeat  of  Don  Seballian, 
died  Luis  de  Ca'mqens,  the  greateft 
literary  genius  ever  produced  by  Por¬ 
tugal  ;  in  martial  courage  and  fpirit 
of  honour,  nothing  inferior  to  her 
greateft  heroes.  And  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  the  poverty  in  which  he 
died,  was  he  buried. 

The  Chara6ler  True  Philoso¬ 
pher,  in  the  Manner  of  the  celebra^ 
Air  Sterne. 

TH  E  guardian  of  my  youth, 
who  improved  me  by  his 
counfels,  was  a  good  old  man ;  and 
the  days  of  his  years  were  innocent 
and  many.  He  was  ninety  and  four 
years  of  age  when  he  died.  I  faw 
him  fall  afleep.  Where  waft  thou 
.Reynolds?  It  was  a  fcene  from 
which  an  Angel  well  might  weep  to 
have  been  abfent.  Pliny,  I  think, 
relates  Zoroafter  to  have  come  laugh¬ 
ing  into  the  world : — My  good  old 
friend  went  fmiling  out  of  it.^Oh 
might  this  grateful  pen  but  mark 
his  humble  tomb-ftone  with  applaufe ! 
Living  he  had  not  much  of  it,  the 
world  knows;  for  his  meeknefs  ever 
preferred  deferving  without  praife, 
before  doing  ill  with  commendation. 
But  he  hath  his  reward. — Let  not, 
however,  my  gratitude  miflead  the 
world.  He  left  me  no  legacy — unlefs, 
in  truth,  his  example,  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  him,  be  legacies  inva- 
luableJ— -I  fat  upon  the  left  fide  of  the 


bed  of  death.  Methought  mine  eyes 
never  beheld  a  finer  fight — but  I  was  ' 
partial;  and  the  fun  alw^ays  feems 
largeft,  when  fetting. — Voltaire  fays, 
that  he  who  dies  before  many  wit- 
nefles,  dies  with  courage  : — One  on¬ 
ly,  boyilh,  witnefs  of  his  death  had 
this  worn  out,  weak,  old  man  ;  and 
yet  better  pleafed  would  the  Marftial 
de  Biron  have  been  with  It,  than  he 
was  with  the  death  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth’s  Eflex. — My  right  hand  was 
clinched  in  his  right  hand.  Hislaft, 
longing,  lingering  looks  were  not 
rivetted  one  while  upon  his  vices,  and 
another  upon  his  riches.  Of  the 
former  he  had  none  to  lament  that  he 
muft  leave  behind  him; — of  the  latter 
he  had  well  nigh  exhaufted  all:-— 
How,  and  where,  are  known,  and 
noted  down,  in  the  place  to  which 
he  was  haftening.  His  voice  failed 
him;  He  paufed  to  take  breath. 

I  rubbed  mine  eye  with  the  bottom  of 
the  curtain — fomething  had  gotten 
into  it — it  wanted  not  wiping:— 
This  was  no  fcene  to  whimper  at. 

‘  My  fon,  I  have  been  young ;  but 
now  I  am  very  old — Truft  to  my 
experience : — ^This  fame  world  of 
ours  hath  many  fine  things  in  it — 
and  many  things  to  pjeale  the  fen- 
fes But  the  pureft  pleafures  are 
derived  from  endeavours  after  good- 
nefs. — Endeavour  to  be  good,  and— 
thou  art  good. — Live  in  the'  world, 
as  if  thou  mean  to  leave  it. — Play 
not  about  the  utmoft  limits  of  good, 
left,  peradventure,'  thou  Aide  over 
into  evil.- — Be  always  doing  fome¬ 
thing,  that  the  Devil  catch  thee  nqi 
at  leifure  for  him. — Fear  God  ;  but 
love  him  :  And  rather  defpife  death, 

than  hate  life.’ - 1  thought  him  to 

have  only  clofed  his  eyes,  the  better  to 
collect  his  thoughts ; — but  they  were 
clofed  forever  ! — I  waited,  trembling¬ 
ly  expedfing  to  hear  himfpeak  again; 
— but  he  ipake  no  more !  He  de¬ 
parted,  indeed ;  but  not  like  Jehoram, 

‘  without  being  defired^God  reft 
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his  worthy  foul  I^Little  occafion 
"had  h?,  that,  God  knows,  as  he  fpbke 
of  his  tomb-ftone,  to  fay,  ‘  May 
thofe,  whom  t  have  ill  ufed,  forget, 
‘  as'thcy  read  the  day  of  my  death,  all 
the  injuncs  I  ever  did  them  allu- 
'  dlifg  to  the  ancient  notion,  that  the 
perufal  of  epitaphs  impaired  the  .me¬ 
mory,  Alas  !  his  hand  was  againft 

^no  one: - He  never  injured  a 

child  !  ' 

Gentle  fprrit ! — we  read  in  Plu- 
■  larch  that,  when  Cicero  firft  appear - 
edi  be  was  named,  by  way  of  deri- 
fion,  ‘  the  Greek,’  and  ‘  the  fcholar.’ 
— ^Thy  greateft  enemies,  hadft  thou 
had  any  enemies,  could  only  have 
iligmatifed  thee  with  the  appellations 
of  ‘  the  good  man,’  and  ‘  the  man  of 
probity/ 

Gentle  fpirit !  Inaudibly  didfl  thou 
glide  through  life — and  iilent^,  but 
ufeful,  was  the  tenor  of  thy  days:  — 
Not  even  tinged,  nor  difcoloiired, 
was  it  by  the  filth,  or  the  various 

mixtures,  over  which  it  flowed - - 

"Henry  the  feventh  was  called  The 
poor  man’s  king;’  but  thou  waft  cab¬ 
led  ‘  The  poor  man’s  father,’ — *  The 

mother  of  the  motherlcfs  !* - To 

the  blind,  thou  wail  eyes:— And  to 
the  lame  waft  thou  not  feet? — When 
thou  receivedft  a  kindnefs,  didftthoii 
not  remember  it  ever?  When  thou 
renderedft  one,  didft  thou  not  ever 
forget'  it?— The  approbation  of  a 
few  good  meu-  thou-  covctedft,'and 
thcu  hadftl 

Gentle  fpirit!  Thy  life  was  all  fo 
tranquil !— ‘  So  meekly  thou  didft 
bear  thy  faculties !’ — Never  didft  thou 
caufe'a  fingle  eye  (bed  tears,— unicfs 
of  joy,  Louis  the  fourteenth  promi- 
led  a  cpnfiderable  rew'ard  to  him  who 
ihould  invent  a  new  order  of  archi- 
teflure;  and  a  Perfian  king  offered  a 
Rmch  greater  reward  for  a  new  plea- 
‘  fure. — So  much  pJeafure  didft  thou 
'  Kterally  take  in  goodnefs,  that,  liadft 
ihou  been  a  king,  thou  wouldeft  have 
;  effered  a  ftiil  greater  reward  Ibr  the 
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invention  of  a  new  virtue.— The  love 
with  which  I  loved  thee  hath  not 
moulted  the  fmallcft  feather  of  Its 
plumage.  Yet,  ftill,  it  flutters  round 

the  fpot  where  once  thoil  waft. - 

The  old,  broken,  ink-glafs,  into 
which  I  (lowly  and  forrowfully  dip 
my  pen  as  I  think  upon  thee,  was 
thy  old  ink-glafs:  Oh  that  Elijah’s 
ink  were  in  it  I  — The  little  delk,  on 
which  I  write  this,  was  thy  little  defk: 
I  ftill  faften  my  fhirt  with'  thy  moni¬ 
tory  fhirt-buckle. — Let  me  lay  by  the 
pen  of  affeflion-— and  rife  from  my 
chair — and  fhut  my  lludy  door — and 
kneel  me  down — and  humbly  thank 
Heaven,  in  the  broken,  imperfe(5l 
language  of  gratitude,,  for  depriving 
itfelf  ol  thee,  until  I  were  old  enough 
to  profit  by  thy  death  1  And  more 
Ihall  I  profit  by  it,  I  truft,  tliaU' 
Tickel  did  by  Addifon’s. 

Thou  art  happy,  gentle  fpirit !  yes, 
by  Heaven,  thou  art ! — And  fuchap- 
plaufe  as  thy  meek  foul  delighted  in, 
that  art  thou  not  without. — Not  a 
fmgle  poor  family,  iu  the  pafifti  in 
'which  thou  liveft,  but  hath  called 
more  than  one  of  its  children  after 
thee- — ^The  grand'  common-place  of 
their  memories  is  the  death  of  their 
benefaflor ;  and,  if  they  be  a(ked  at 
what  time  any  particular  event  hap¬ 
pened,  they  immediately  recolletft 
whether  it  were  fcuefore,  or  fince,.that 
mournful  aera :  ’  ' 

They  heg  a  hair  of  thee  for  memory,— 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wilh. 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  illue!—  i  .  / 

■  Softly  and  carefully  is  thy  grave  trod¬ 
den  by  the  foot  of  gratitude ;  and  the 
Parfon’s  pillion-mare,  for  grazing  it, 

‘  is  roguiftily  turned  adrift  almoft  every 

■  night.— Thy  name  is  a  perfect  charm 
in  the  villager  It  effedually  healed^ 
all  family  feuds;  and,  at  the'  mentioh 
of  it,  Enmity  and  Friend(hip  meet, 
and  cnibrace  each  other*,  even  in  the 
ttrects*— Theoldhoufe-dog,  of  whom 


TiStf  Chara&er  rf  a 

thou  waft  fd  fond,  is  known  by  no 
exhtr  name,  is  welcomed  at  the  poor- 
eft  hatch,  and  is  fo  fat  that  he  can 
hardly  waddle. — ^Thy  virtues  are  the 
common  fubje<fts  of  converfation,  e- 
very  winter  evening,  at .  the  black- 
fmith’s;  and,  every  Sunday  morning 
in  fummer,  upon  the  fmooth-worn 
tomb-ftone,  under  the  great  yew- 
tree,  in  the  church-yard.— The  ftrol- 
*  ling  player,  to  whom  thou  formerly 

igaveft  fome  advice,  travelled  a  long 
way,  on  foot,  from  a  far  country, 
about  a  twelvemonth  fince,  to  come 
and  thank  thee:  And  they  told  him 
thou  waft  in  heaven — and  fohe  would 
-  have  carried  away  the  old  dog;  but 
they  >vould  not'fulFer  him— and  fo 
J  then  he  hired  the  barber’s  fhop,  whofe 
?  back  windows  look  into  that  which ' 
was  thy  garden;  and  he  came,. and 
he  dwelled  there— and  he  devours  not 
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his  morfel  alone;  for  neve^  does  the 
ftrolling  player  eat  a  med,  but  the 
old  dog  eats  part  of  it. 

Although  two  years  and ,  feven 
months  have  gone  over  thy  tomb* 
ftone,  not  a  letter  is  there  defaced  by 
the  fingers  of  idlencfs;  not  a.  corner  is 
there  of  it  broken  off. — Ruftic  lovers 
plight  their  honeft:  troth  over  it,  .by 
moonlight. — The  young  men  play 
not  at  chuck-farthing  near  it  on  Sun¬ 
days,  nor  do  the  boys  make  a  mark 
of  it  to  pelt  at : — And  the  labourers, 
who  worked  for  thee  when  living, 
take  it  by  turns,  even  in  barvsft.time, 
to  clear  the  weeds  awAy  from  about 
it,  every  Sunday,  before  the  do<ftor 
appear  at  his  garden- gate-*— In  thefe 
praifes  1  know  thee  dearly  ta.  delight 
— and  thefe  praifes  all  arc  thine.— 
Heaven  hath.  the6  now;  and  I  can¬ 
not  get  much  by  paying  them. 
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TO  climes  that  doze  in  gloom  of  night, 
Lo  Phoebus  bends  his  Heady  rein,  - 
And  now  be  quits  the  nioiintain’s  height, 
Now  dips  into  the  main  :  , 

Round  him  he  feauers  the  laH  fniles  of  day, 
And  Heals  with  IcHcning  light  his  golden  orb 
away. 

IL 

^Eerewell,  refign’d  to  worlds  below, 

'  Where  Indians  hail  thy  wiHi’d  return. 

And  fea-born  breezes  whifp*ring  blow 
To  wake  the  rofy  morn  : 

For  us  even  Ibmbre  Night  has  plealing  charms. 
And  Slumber  lulls  to  .rcH,  and  Care  with¬ 
holds  her  harms. 

ur. 

‘  -^Involv’d  in  robes  of  dulky  brown 
Now  darknefs  mounts  the  Heep  of  heav’n, 
While  black  around  her  awful  thionc^.. 
The  fcowUng  clouds  arc  driveiu*  , 


Silence  fucceeds ;  fare  where  the  chiming  fbog- 
Of  babiing  brook  is  heard  the  mo£»-^wa 
Hones  among. 

'  ‘  *  IV.  ‘ 

And  lo !  from  yonder  loanly  tower. 

With  woeful  note,  and  hideous  cry, 

The  owl  laments  in  woodbine-bower,' 

A  foe  to  light  and  joy  :  ’  * 

While  Philomel,  in  fylvan  (hade  redr’d. 
Warbles  her  matchlefs  fong,  thro*  every  agfr. 
admir’d. 


V. 

Now,  at  the  Hlent  hour  of  night, 

Wide  o’er  the  woodland  let  me  rove. 
Beneath  pale  Cynthia’s  placid  light. 

Or  through  the  glimmering  grove.  > 

No  ghaHly  diread  my  careleis  heart  invad^ 
While  rapt  in  mulings  fweet  abng  the  inooil« 
light-glades. 

VI.  .  . . . 

Spectres  and  apparitions  drear,.  ^ ' 
Where  groaning  chnrcb-yirds  haivia|^ 
Their  grizly  forms  horrihe  rear,, 

To  Fear’s  believing  eyes. 


1 
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But  o*er  the  mind  let  manly  Reafon  reign,  .  '  IT.  '  ' 

Kight  flicltcrs  no  fuch  harms  thro*  all;  her  Still,  my  fair  one,  may  thy  plcafurrt 
dark  domain.  With  thy  growing  years  increafe ; 

VII.  Sweetly  flies  the  time  that  meafurcs 

'  And  BOW  from  cave  where  Silence  dwells.  Years  of  harmlefs  joy  and  peace.  ' 
From  couch  where  lazy  Sloth  rcfides, 

-From  ivy-bo wcxs,  and  hcrmit-cells. 

And  vales  where  Lethe  glides', 

Kight  calls  her  oflspring  Sleep  with  foft  com¬ 
mand, 

And  bids  him  (bed  his  dews  o*er  6ritaih*s 
happy  land. 

VIII. 

The  power  obeys,  dnd  fleers  his  way, 

DiTpcnfing  (lumbers  as  he  flies; 

Around  him  dreams  in  myriads  play. 

With  wings  of  changeful  dyes  : 

Some  to  fair  Vircne  fpread  the  painted  plume. 

And  Tome  to  Guilt  unfold  the  horrors  of  the 
,  tomb. 


Let  a  little  blaniclefs  folly 
Still  a  vacant  hour  employ 
Wildom  oft  is  melancholy. 
Innocence  dill  dwells  with 


The  Caroiifal  of  ODIN.  By  Thomas  Penrofcj 
Curate  of  Newbury y  Berks, 


Fill  the  honey’d  bev’rage  high 
Fill  the  fculls,  ’tis  Odin’s  cry ; 
Heard  ye  not  the  pow’rful  call 
Thund’ring  thro’  the  vaulted  hall  ? 


From  princely  domes  of  coftly  date, 

Where  Care  drives  flun»bcr  from  their  eyes, 
And  weary  nights  aflii£t  the  great, 

Sleep  difappointed  flies : 

Glad  he  forfakes  Ambition’s  guilded  towers, 
For  pcafant’s  drawy  bed,  and  peace-frequent¬ 
ed  bowers. 


“  Fill  the  meath,  and  fpread  the  board, 
“  Vadals  of  the  grifly  lord  J” — 

The  portal  hinges  grate, — they  come— 
The  din  of  voices  rocks  the  dome. 


“  In  dalk  the  various  forms,  and  dreft 
In  various  armour,  various  ved. 

With  helm  and  morion,  targe  and  fhicld, 
Sterne  quiv'ring  launces  couch y  fomae  biting  ma^ 
ces  wield : 

All  march  with  haughty  dep,  all  proudly 
(hake  the  cred. 


In  yonder  humble  cot  the  Twain, 

Sweet  Compenfation’s  pleafure  knows, 
And  all  his  labour,  all  his  pain 
Endear  his  foft  repofe. 

Chearful  he  toils  the  day,  arid  fmiles  at  Care, 
Then  hies  him  to  his  couch,  and  deeps  con¬ 
tented  there. 


“  The  fead  begins,  the  fcull  goes  round, 
Laughter  (bouts — the  (bouts  refound ; 

’I'hc  gud  of  war  fubddcf — e’en  now 
The  grim  Chief  curls  his  cheek,  and  fmooths 
,  his  rugged  brow.  . 


'■Thus  grant  me,  Heaven  j  a  life  fereqf, 

Still  urging  on  fome  fair  deflgn. 

No  bulkin’d  drutter  on  the  (cene. 

Nor  covetous  to  (hinc  ! 

Let  ufeful  Labour  clofe  my  trandent  days, 

If  Cohfcience  (elf  approve,  not  proud  of  o- 
*thcr  praiie. 


“  Shame  to  your  placid  front,  ye  Men  of 
.  Death  !” 

.  Cries  Hilda,  with  difordcr’d  breath. 

Hell  echoes  back  her  feoff  of  (hame  ' 

To  ih’inadlivc  icv’ling  Champion’s  name. 

“  Call  forth  the  fong,’*  (he  feream’d ;  the 
min drels  came — ' 

The  theme  was  glorious  war,  the  dear  de¬ 
light  ,  ‘  ' 

Of  (hining  bed  in  (ield^  and  daring  mod  in 
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Verfes  eiddrtffed'  to  Mifs  M - y  F- 

,,  Child  of  Three  Years  of  Age, 


Joy  to  the  foul,”  the  harpers  fung. 
When,  th’embattled  ranks  among. 

The  deci-clad* knight  in  vigour’s  bloom, 
(Banners  waving  o’er  his  plume) 
Foremod  rides,  the  flow’r  and  boad 
Of  the  bold  determin’d  ho(^** 


PRETTY  little  pratting  creature, 
Sweeted  of  fweet  infants  thoU; 
bmocehce  beams  in  each  feature, 
Mirth  (ksfmUios  on  brow. 


POETRY. 


With  prffcdy  cars  the  guefts  each,  note  de¬ 
vour’d, 

Each  ftruck.  his  beaver  down,  and  grafp’d  his 
faithful  fword. 

/  ♦ 

The  Fury  mark’d  th’aufpicious  deed, 

And  bad  the  fcalds  procaecl. 

“  Joy  to  the  foul !  a  joy  divine! 

“  When  conflicting  armies  join ; 

“  When  trumpets  clang,  and  bugles  found, 
“  And  ftrokes  of  death  at  e  dealt  around  ; 

“  When  the  fword  feafls,  yet  craves  for 
more ; 

**  And  every  gauntlet  drips  with  gore.” 

The  charm  prevail’d,  up  rulh’d  the  mad- 
’  den’d  throng, 

Panting  for  carnage  as  they  foam’d  along  ; 
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Fierce  Odin’s  felf  led  forth  the  frantic  band. 
To  fcatter  havock  wide  o’er  many  a  euiltT 
land.”  /  6  7 


To  a  Friend  -whofe  affedions  tuere  engaged  hy  the  ‘ 
exterior  charms  of  a  young  Lady, 

WHY  hang  my  hopes  on  beauty’s  fading 
flower, 

The  blooming  offspring  of  fomc  genial 
Ihowcr  ? 

To-day  it  buds,  to-morrow’s  dawning  fun 
With  rifmg  wonder  views  it’s  blolfoms  gone; 
li’en  ib  thofe  charms  which  now  create  defire, 
lifelong  muft  wither,  languifh,  and  expire; 
With  thole  Icfs  fair,  receive  one  common 
doom. 

And  wade  their  luflre  in  the  filent  tomb. 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  POBLICATIONS. 


Hubert i  Lan^tieity  Gallic  epijlola  ad  Phllippnm  Sydneium  Equitem  Anglum^  accu^ 
rante  D.  Dalrymple,  de  Hailes,  Eq,  Ex  officina  A.  Murray  et  J.  Cochran. 
Veneunt  Londini  apud  J.  Murray,  Bibliopclam  in  vico  vulg^  diPl*  Fleetjlreit* 

The  ingenious  author  of  thefe  letters  was  born  in  France,,  in  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  raifed  himfelf  to  high  honours,  and  obtain¬ 
ed  uncommon  reputation  by  his  ability.  His  application  to  ftudy  was  ear¬ 
ly  and  vigorous;  and  by  foreign  travel,  and  the  converfation  of  lingular 
and  intelligent  men  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whom  he  fought  and 
courted  withaffiduity,  he  enlarged  his  capacity,  and  acquirejd  difeernment 
and  addrefs.  In  the  year  15^65,  he  was  appointed  ambaifador  to  France 
from  the  Eledorate  of  Saxony ;  and  from  that  period  to  his  death,  in  the 
1581 ,  he  was  engaged  in  public  tranfadlions  of  the  greateft  importance. 
.His  leifure  from  bufmefs  was  devoted  to  literature.  The  integrity  of  his 
conduct,  his  fagacity  in  affairs,  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  his  attachment  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  to  civil  liberty,  are  commended  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  *  are  iliuftrated  by  his  writings  f .  Piety  and  erudition^ 

.  #  .S,  J,  J  #  - 

I  ^  t  r- '  _  ^  . 

•  By  Tliuanus,  Morany  du  Pleflis,  Mclancthon,  Camerarius,  8cc. 

f  I.  Arcana  feculi  xvi.  five  cpiliolae  fecretae  ad  Auguflum  Saxoniae  ducem.  '•  *  * 

ft.  Epillolae  ad  S^ydneium.  . 

3.  Ad  Joachimum  Camera’rium  patrem  et  fllium  epifloiae.  ^  ^  ^  /i  ;- 

4.  Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,;iive  dc  principisdn  populum,  populique  in  principem,  legitiffla 
pofcflate  (fub  nomine  Stepbani  Junii  Briiti).  *  - 

Thefe  are  his  chief  works.  The  laft,  it  is  well  known,  occaHoned  great  nolfc  and  fpeculation,  * 
and  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  given  to  him,  is  iJated.in  hislife,  publiflicd  in  the  year,  1700, 
By  J.  P.  Ludovicus.  He  is  alio  mentioned  as  the  aujhctf  of  feycrai  political  pieces  which  ara 

P9  longer  intcrefting.  :  .  • 

-  -  -  •  .  ♦  -  ^  - 
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3^  Langueti  Eptjlolac. 

nature  and  art,  experience  and  reflexion,  had  alike  contributed  to  form  this 
man,  fo  refpeded  in  his  own  age,  and  fo  little  known  to  the  prefent. 

His  letters  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  have  been  exceedingly  admired,  and  are 
dill  valuable,  both  for  the  matter  they  contain,  and  the  ftyle  in  which  thcy^ 
ar^  written.  They  prefervc  many  political  and  hiftorical  details  concerning 
the  times  to  which  they  reier  •;  they  breathe  an  uncommon  liberality  of  len- 
timent;  they  are  exprefled  with  fire  and  with  ft^irit  ;  and,  if  they  are  fome- 
times  to  he  cenfttred  as  offending  againft  a  clafiical  purity,  it  is  to  be  allow* 
cd,.that  they  are  eafy  and  flowing,  and  are  altogether  void  of  that  terfenefs. 
and  affe<5lation,  which  generally  disfigure  the  productions  of  thofe,  who,, 
in  modern  ages,'have  ventured  to  compofe  in  the  Latin  language. 

•The  two  letters  which  follow  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  their  merit,  and 
may  be  acceptable  to  a  few  of  our  readers. 

XL 

Gaudeo,  quod  tandem  confiitucris,  te  ;Conferre  Patavium,  ubi  poterls 
facile'nancifci  commodrus  hofpitium,  quam  Venetiis ;  et,  ut  fperd,  hahebis 
jucundiores  fodalcs,  cum  quibus  te  exhilares,  et  de  tuis  ftudiis  colloquaris, 
ReAifllime  fccifti,  quod  initia  Aftronomiae  didicifti ;  fed  non  confulo,  ut  in 
•coitudto  rriterius  progrediaris,  quod  multum  hahet  difiicultatis,  nec  tanien 
indc  magna  utilitas  ad  te  reditura  elTet.  Nefcio  an  fit  confultum,  ut  ani- 
mum  adjicias  ad  geometriae  lludium,  quod  quidem  efl  .pulcherricnum,  et 
maxrme’dignum  liberaii  ingenio;  fed  cogitandum.tibi  eft,  quae  fit  tua  fortii- 
na,  ct  quam  cito  avellendus  fis  ab  ifto  otio  literario ;  quarc  breve  ijlud  tern- 
pus,  quod  tibi  fupereft,  oportet  te  totumimpendere  in  res  maxime  neceffa-, 
rias,  Voco  autem  res  neceflarias  quas  turpe  eft  ignorare  eos  qui  illuitri  loco 
filni  nati,  et  quae  poftea  tibi  ornamento  et  praefidio  elTe  poierunt.  Geomc- 
tria  quidetnmagno  ufui  efle  poteft  viro  nobili,  in  muniendis  et  oppugnandis 
urlnbus,  in  caftrametationibus,  et  in  omni  architedlurae  genere^  fed  certe 
opuserit  tibi  multo  tempore  ad  tantum  difeendum,  ul  ex  eo  utilitatem  perci- 
pias;  nam  judico  ineptum  elfeplurimarum  anium  initia  ad  oftentationem 
potius,  quam  ad  ufum,  difeere.  Praetcrea,  cum  natiira  fis  parum  hiiaris, 
ftudium  illud  te  adhuc  triftiorem  reddet;  et  quae  in  eo  opus  eft  vehementi 
animi  irltcntione,  adfumuntur  ea  re  fpiritus  vitales,  et  aniinales,  et  corpus 
plurimum  debihtatur,  etquo  praeftantiora  funt  ingenia,  eo  funt  amores  ilii 
intentiores,  et  propterea  magis  nocent:  Tu  vero,  ut  novifti,  non  cs  corpore  ’ 
admodum  robufto.  De  Graecis  literis,  quid  confulam,  nefcio,  cum  ftudiuna 
ilhid  fit  pu^cherrimum :  Verum,  metuo,  ne  tibi  defit  teinpus  ad  id  perfe- 
•quendum;  et  quantum  ci  temporis  impendes,  tantum  decedat  ftudio  Latinac 
linguae,  quae,  etiamfl  habeatur  minus  eiegans  quam  Graeca,  eft  tamen  tibi 
m'a^is;  neceflaria  ejus  cognitib.  Itaque  in  ea  re,  ut  dixi,  non  audeo  tibi  quic- 
-qhkm  confulere.  *  Suadeo  autem,  ut  primo  difeas  quae  funt  maxima  necef- 
iaria,  et  tuae  fortunae  ^conveniunU  Jam  habes  quatuor  linguaruiii  iiotitiam. 
Si  ludendb  tantum  de  'Germanica  difccres,  ut  earn  utcunque  .intellijgeres^ 
Tcdle  (mep  judicio)  tuam  operam  collocares.  Cognitio  noftrae  lalutis,  quam 
nos  dbceht  facrae  literaC)  nobis  eft  maxima  necelfaria.  Poll  illud  ftudium, 
nhlthm  tibi  utilius  efle  judico,  qUam  illius  partis  Phiiofophiae  moralis  quae 
quid)  fit  juft  urn  vel  injuftum.  Dc  hiftoriarum  ledlione,  qua  re  maxime 
foixvi^ur  judicium,  non  eft  quod  tecum  agam,  cum  tua  iponte  ad  id  ftudium 
et^ih  eo  jam- feceris -magnos  progreffus.  »  Sed  forte  obtundo  te  allis 
rebus  occupatbm,  his  meis  prolixioribus  literis.  Moneo  autem  ut'  habeas 
diligcntcm  ciirara  tuae  valetudinis ;  et  caveas,  .ne  earn  ninaiis Audiis  affligas. 
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NihH  Immod  era  turn  eft  durabile;  nec  fatis  eft  mentena  efle  fanam,  nifi  ha- 
bitet  in  corpore  fano.  Cum  fis  natura  minus  hilaris,  quaerendi  funt  tibi 
fodales  quorum  honefta  confuetudine  exhilareris.  IHuftris  Dn.  Comes  Ha- 
navienfts,  et  tota  ejus  familia,  te  lingulari  amore  profequitur.  Confulo,  uc 
ipfis  tamiliariflime  utaris.  Non  deerunt  ct  alii  boni  viri,  qui,  fi  amicidam 
corum  expetas,  h  ibebuut  id  pro  beneficio.  Quamdiu  non  mutabis  animum, 
tibique  terrarum  invenies  qui  te  amanc,  et  tibi  humanitatis  ofticia  exhibeant. 
Quoniam  Imperator  putatur  iturus  Pragain  intra  duos  menfes,  jam  incipio 
metuere,  he  lim  adeo  infelix,  ut  mihi  non  liceat  te  videre  quum  redibis  in. 
Germaniam;  qua  re  nihil  mihi  acerbius  contingere.  polTet.  Q^uod  ft  mihi 
ex  animi  fententla  omnia  Ita  eveniant,  ut  adhuc  tuo  confpe<ftu  fruar,  tnlhl 
tamen  non  licebit  diu  frui.  Quantum  autem  doiorem  mihi  allaturusTit  tu¬ 
ns  difcelTus  praevideo,  et  ei  libenter  occurrerem;  fed  nihil  mihi  venit  in 
mentem  quo  occurrr  poflit,  nifi  forte  tua  effigies  levamen  aiiquod  mihi  at- 
tulerit.  Quaiiivis  ita  fit  animo  meo  infculpta,  ut  mihi  perpetuo  obvcrfetur, 
peto  tamen,  ne  tibi  fit  grave  tantum  meae  cupiditati  indulgere,  ut  earn  ad 
me  mittas  vel  adferas,  quando  ad  nos  redibis ;  Quam  etiam  ideo  cupio  ha¬ 
bere,  ut  oftendam  iis,  quibus  indico  quid  de  tua  indole  fentiam,  et  quam 
fpem  de  tua  virtute  conceperim:  Nam  exiftimantes,  non  pofte  in  aliquo  effi 
tot  animi  dotes,  quin  aliqua  eariim  indicia  in  corpore,  et  praefertim  in  fa¬ 
cie,  elucefcant,  omnes  magno  videndi  te  defiderio  capiuntur.  Hoc  tamea 
ita  a  te  peto,  ut  tibi  fit  liberum,  fine  ulla  mea  ofFeiifione,  id  mihi  denegare  ; 
nam  nollem  a  te  quicquam  petere  quod  tibi  ingratum  fore  putarem.  Potuit 
nuper  tantum  apud  me  conipedus  iilius  tuae  effigiei,  quae  eft  apud  noftruhi 
'  Abondium,  ut  reverfus  domum  hos  verficuios  fcripferim  quos  ad  te  mitto; 
cum  tamen  a  priina  adolefcentia  totuin  iilud  fcribendi  genus  non  exercuerim. 
Volo  me  propinare  tibi  deridendum,  et  dicere  meos  jverficulos  non  videri 
mihi  ineptos,  et  propterea  cupere  ut  infcribantur  tabellae,  quam  curabis 
pingi,  fi  fatis  fit  in  ea  vacui  fpatii.  Ago  maximas  gratias  D.  Brufchetto^ 
pro  humaniflimis  ejus  literis,  ad  quas  rel’pondiflem  ft  tantum  mihifuiflet  otii; 
fed  prole<fto  ego  fui  occupatiflimus ;  et  interea  dum  haec  fcribo  mecum  eft 
praeftantiflimus  vir  Do(ft.  Andreas  Paulus,  Illuftr,  mei  Principis  confiliarius, 
vir  praeftanti  ingenio,  et  mihi  amiclftimus,  qui  te  nunquam  vifum  amat^  eC 
tibi  fua  ofticia  defert,  ac  te  falutat.  Benfe  vale. 

Viennae,  22.  die  Januarii  1574. 

XXXIX. 

Breves  illae  literae,  quas  a  tc  poftremas  acceperam,  me  valde  pertur- 
baverant  ob  ea  quae  de  tua  valetudine  fcripferas;  led  ea  quae  mihi  jam  funC 
redditae,  me  ea  folicitudine  liberarunt.  Miror  te  in  iis  nullam  facere  men* 
tionem  literarum  quas  ad  te  dedi  Dn.  de  la  Burthe,  magiftro  fupplicum  li- 
bellorum  in  aula  Navarrena,  qui  hinc  ftationariis  equis  profedlus  eft  Vene- 
tias,  quo  fperabat  fe  venturum  tertio  aut  quarto  die  hujus  menfis.  Quoniam 
is  venerat  ex  Polonia  cum  Rege,  et  mihi  promiferat  le  tibi  narraturum  to- 
tam  hiftoriam  Regii  difceflhs,  feu  fugae,  (uc  alii  loquuntur),  ego  de  ea  re  . 
ad  te  nihil  fcripft.  Tu  videris  mihi  effe  paulo-  durior  in.  Pibracum.  Ego  ' 
fofeo  de  homiuibus  aliter  judicare  quam  plurimi  faciant,  nift  ftnt  plane  fee* 
lerati :  Nam  talium  vitia  non  puto  eftTe  diflimulanda.  Decerpo  virtutes, 
fi  qiiaefint;  ct  fi  qua  in  re  vel  errore,  vel  animi*  imbecillitate,  peccant,_il- 
lud  tego  quantum  in  me  eft.  Pibracus  eft  eo  ingenio,  et  ea  eruditione,  ac' 
etiam  cloquentia.  ut  nefciam  an  Gallia  habeat  ipfi  parem*  Summa  eft  in  cO' 
VOL^V.  - '  E  ./ 
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humamtas,  ct  jurat  bonos  quantum  in  fe  eft;  nec  puto  cum  unquam  fuiftc 
authorem  fclerati  alicujus  confilii.  Eo  die  quo  Rex  in  Senatu  Parifienft 
profefTus  eft  Amiralium  et  focios  fuo  juflu  et  mandato  caefos  efte,  Pibracus 
h'abuit  coram  eo  luculcntam  orationem;  qua  monuit  eum  fere  liberius  quam 
ca  tempora  fcrrcnt,  ut  caedibus  modum  imponeret,  et  finem  faceret,  quum 
rcliqui  affentarentur,  et  immane  illud  facinus  laudarent.  Reperti  funt  in 
cjus  aedibus  Cavagnius,  qui  cum  Briquemaldo  eft  affe<ftus  fupplicio,  et  Cu- 
(lofius,  qui  Argentorati  profeffbr  eft  Jurifprudeatiae.  Ea  res  pene  fuit  ei 
exitio  :  Nam  multi  erant  qui  eum  tollendum  cenferent.  Coaftus  eft  vitam 
rcdimere  ca  epiftola,  oh  quam  tam  graviter  eum  accufas,  quod  ejus  fiuftuin 
xiequaquam  laudo ;  Nam  (ut  ait  Poeta;) 

,  ■  .  ■  Phalaris  licet  imperet  ut  fis 

Falfus,  et  admoto  di<ft»"t  nerjuria  tauro, 

Summum  crede  ncfas  aniniam  praeferre  pudori, 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  caufas. 

‘  Ego  non  fura  Stoicus,  nec  credo  aequalia  efte  peccata.  Hoc  eft  vitium 
noftrae  gentis,  ut  (i  praeftans  aliquis  vir  erret  vel  in  re  leviilima,  eum  fta- 
tim  numero  fceleratiflimorum  hominum  afcribat.  Ego,  et  natura  et  vitae 
inftituto,  fam  ab  ejufmodi  judiciis  alienus :  Quod  fcio  multos  in  me  reprehen- 
dere;  et  dicere,  me  hoc  habere  a  praeceptore  meo  Melanchthone.  Me  nec 
praeceptdris,  nec  inftitui  mei,  adhuc  poenitet ;  nec  meo  ab  eo  abducent  re- 
prehenfiones  eorum,  qui  natura  funt  magis  moroli  aut  acerbi  quam  ego  lim; 
Si  redle  valuifles,  querelac  tuae  de  inhumanitate  eorum  qui  te  in  falutato 
difeefTerunt,  mihi  rifum  commoviilent.  Tu,  mi  dulciffime  Sydnaee,  putas 
forte  homines  communiter  praeditos  efte  ea  humanitate  qua  tu  es.  Ni(i  mu- 
iaveris  fententiam,  nunquam  deerunt  qui  tibi  bilem  commoveant,.  ac  ejuf- 
tfnodi  querelarum  caufam  pracbeant.  Judico  hoc  tempore  eos  inuitum 
praeftare,  qui  amicos  non  decipiunt.  Si  quid  praeterea  huraanitatis  acce- 
dat^  idin'lucro  ponendum  eft,  tanquam  aliquid  quod  vulgaris  amicitias 
metas  excedat.  Tu  tamen  in  pofterioribus  tuis  literis  videris  bilem  illam 
Concoxifte,  et  pafTus  efte  tibi  verba  dari :  Ita  ut  quod  mutari  non  poterat,  tu 
ipfe  verbis  cmendes :  Quod  conftlium  tibi  faepius  ufurpandum  erit  ante- 
quam  ad  meam  aetatem  pervenias,  nift  forte  veils  aetatem  in  per- 
petuis  rixis  conter^re.  Refignavi  Lobetii  ad  te  literas,  quia  ita 
Jiibes,  ac  etiam  Corbetti,  quae  funt  veflra  lingua  feriptae.  '  Quare 
non  potui  eas  intelligere.  Puto  tamen  ipfum  eadem  de  adverfa  Ri- 
cHardi  valetudine  feribere,  quae  ad  me  fcrtpftt.  Lobetius  feribit  fe  dili- 
genter  de  Auberio  percontatum  eftfe ;  fed  nbndum  habere  quicquam  de  eo 
compertum.  Saluta  D,  Perrotum,  quern  volo  iiberare  anxietate.  Pontifex 
'Romanus  et  Hifpani  perfuadebunt  huic  novo  Regi^  nunquam  fore  ipfum  ex- 
tra  periculum  quamdiu'  in  Gallia  fupererit  aliquis  ex  noftris.  Noftri  vero 
non  patientur  fe  opprimi ;  et  fic  nullus  erit  finis  malorum.  Ego  i^nofeo 
ils  qui  nondum  per  aetatem  has  res  fatis  inteiligunt;  fed  miror  fenes  in  rei- 
publicae  adminiftratione  diu  verfatos.  Qui,  cum  videant  ex  quam  tenuibus 
i&itiis  noftri,  poft  Parifienfem  tragoediam,  ad  aliquam  potentiam  pefvene- 
i^t,  et  fuas  opes  ab  eo  tempore  efte  multum  imminutas  nequaquam  igno- 
rent,  non  tamen  deponunt  illud  ftultum  confiliutn,  fe  et  nos  fimul  perd^di* 
B^e  tale,  et  amicos  faluta: 

Viennae,  24,  die  Julii  1574,  * " 
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In  ailing  as  the  editor  of  this  work,  Lord  Hailes  has  bellowed  a  mod  com¬ 
mendable  attention.  It  is  elegant  ia  its  form,  and  correfl  in  its  execution.’ 
He  has  alfo  given  it  the  advantage  of  many  hillorical  notices,  exprelTed  in  a 
ftrain  of  pure  ^-atinity,  concerning  perfons  who  are  funply  mentioned  by  the ' 
author  ;  and,  in  thefe,  he  has  difeovered  his  ufual  accuracy  of  refearch,  and 
that  lettered  labour,  which  frivolous  purfuits,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  weak  and 
prefumptuous  philofophy,  have  nearly  banilhed  from  our  nation. 


\  Letters  and  Journalsy  containing  an  hnpartial  Account  of  Puhlic  Tranfh^ions^ 

■  Civily  Ecclejiqfticaly  and  Military ^  in  England  a^id  Scotland,  from  the  beginning 
of  theCivJl  IVars  in  1637,  to  the  year  1662.  Now  firfl  publijhed  from  the  MSS, 
of  Robert  Baillie,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  Univerfity  of  Glafgo-w  ;  *wiih  the 
Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Glojjary ;  hi  two  vols,  Edinburgh,  W.  Creech  and 
'  W.Gray;  London,  J.  Euckland,  G.  Keith,  and  Medrs  Dillies. 

Among  all  the  different  kinds  of  compolition  which  are  executed  by 
human  art  and  genius,  or  fubjedled  to  human  ferutiny  and  criticifm, 
if  any  fhould  be  thought  more  arduous  and  fublime,  at  lead  it  will  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  none  is  more  laborious  and  difficult  than  hidory.  Let  us  not,' 
however,  be  mifunderffood,  as  if  by  hidory  we  meant  no  more  than  a 
I  feries  of  jejune  and  unintereding  fadls  related  in  a  chronological  order.’ 
This  may  fulfil  what  we  ought  reafonably  to  expedl  from  an  annalid  ;  but 
is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  conditute  the  Ikeleton  of  hidory.  The  genuine  hi- 
dorian,  indead  of  entering  into  minute  and  inlignificant  details,  will  fele^ 
fuch  occurrences  as  appear  momentous,  indruftive,  and  ufeful.  He  wilt 
>  reje(5l  every  trivial  or  foreign  circumdance,  while  he  inviolably  adhefes  to 
that  concatenation  of  events  which  is  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  things, 
proper  for  inflaming  curiofity,  and  ufeful  in  conducting  the  memory.  Ho 
will  exhibit  the  true  character  of  every  perfonage  who  appears  in  his  com- 
pofition.  He  will  difeover  the  utraod  care  and  penetration,  in  invedi gating 
the  mod  retired  and  latent  motives  of  aCtion.  He  will  neither  be  the  dupe 
of  prejudice,  the  tool  of  party,  nor  the  organ  of  falfehood ;  but  difplay 
perfons  and  things  in  their  native  colours,  and  genuine  magnitudes.  His 
diction  will  neither  fink  to  vulgarifm,  nor  fwcll  to  bombad.  -  He  will  avoid 
with  equal  care  that  obfeurity  which  attends  affeCted  coheifenefs,  and  that 
infipidity  which  is  condantly  produced  by  redundancy  of  expreflion.  He 
will  fometimes  illudrate  his  work  with  ethical,  political,  and  military  ma^ 
xims ;  but  thefe  will  be  fuccinCt,  clear,  and  emphatical.  His  reflections 
fhould  not  only  be  Jud  and  profound,  but  happily  conceived,  and  natural- 
I  ly  deducible  from  the  fubjeCts  where  they  occur.  In  a  word,  the  true  hi- 

I  dorian  will  unite,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  the  fimplicity  of  Herodottil 

and  Caefar,  the  majedy  of  Thucydides,  the  elegance  of  Xenophon  and 
Sallud,  the  knowledge  and  penetration  of  Tacitus,  the  fpirit  and  fire  of 
tivy.  , 

We  could  fincerely  have  wiftied  to  have  found  this  happy  alTemblage  of 
beauties  in  the  work  now  before  us* ;  but  thefe  advantages,  perhaps,  are 
hardly  to  be  expeCted  from  the  imbecility  of  human  nature ;  and  they  Tutt¬ 
ed  little  that  period  of  cultivation  and  improvement  which  fociety  had  at- 
l^ed  in  the  age  of  our  guthor^  ov  that  fanaticifiUi  torbulencci  andperplw* 
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ty  which  then  prevailed.  It  mufl  be  granted,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  crihs 
in  which  he  lived,  was  among  the  moll  important  in  the  Britilh  hiftory. 
There  then  arofe  a  fierce  and  ardent  conflidl,  between  a  great  prince  and  a 
mighty  people ;  the  one  for  the' eftahlilhment  of  boundlefs  and  univerfal 
defpotifm,.  the  other  to'  afcertain  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  their  utmoll 
extent.  It  is  true,  Ihat  the  king  was  impelled  to  purfue  the  condiuSl  which 
he  had  affumed,  by  all  the  prejudices  of  a  wrong  education,  by  the  irre- 
hftible  influence  of  his  allies  and  conneflions,  and  by  the  clearefi;  precedents 
derived  from  the  adminiftration  of  thofe  who  reigned  before  him.  Nay, 
ib  fully  w^as  he  perfuaded  of  •  the  redliiude  and  legitimacy  of  his  condud, 
that,  eyen  to  his  lateft  hour,  he  efteemed  and  declared  himfelf  the  martyr 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution.  The  people,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  Itimu* 
Jated  to  madnefs  and  fury,  by  a  fenfe  of  increafing  knowledge,  power,  and 
property;  by  a  general  abhorrence  of  ihofe  ridiculous  tenets  and  praciices, 
which  the  policy  and  fuperftition  of  the  times  confpired  to  inculcate ;  by 
the  tyrannical  fpirit,  the  licentious  Jives,  and  grofs  impofitions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  clergy.  To  this  country,  the  idea  of  epifcopacy,  or  prelacy, 
was  in  itfeJf  deteftible  ;  but  fliiJ  more  fo,  from  the  popular  jealoufy  of  its 
affinity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  that  the  one  was  only  obtru¬ 
ded  as  an  introdudion  to  the  other.  In  the  word  Popery^  there  was  fuJffi- 
cient  magic  to  excite  all  the  fiends  of  popular  difcord  and  fedition.  From 
a  competition  of  interefts,  dcfigns,  and  opinions,  fo  irreconcilable,  it  is 
^afy  to  judge  what  a  dreadful  cpmbuftion  mufl  refult. 

This  was  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  which  our  author  lived  and  wrote. 
He  faw  file  rifing  conflagration,  and  marked  the  various  degrees  of  its 
progrefs,  with  an  accuracy  fcarcely  to  be  expefted  from  fubfequent  hiflo- 
rians ;  but  its  details  are  often  too  minute  for  the  cool  and  diflipated  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  prefent  age,  which  almoff  every  thipg  but  religion  has 
power  to  intereft.  Yet,  among  thofe  who  fiill  retain  the  fpirit  of  Calvi- 
nifm,  or  the  enthnfiafm  of  political  freedom,  the  circumflantial  accounts 
contained  in  thefe  letters,  will  be  deemed  valuable,  and  perhaps  defefve  to 
be  fo.  The  groans  of  an  oppfeffed  people,  their  eflt'orts  in  relifling  an  a- 
fpiring  king  and  a  fanguinary  adminiftration,  the  ftruggles  and  convulfions 
i)f  a  pplitical  conftitution,  the  reciprocal  effe<5ls  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
power  one  upon  the  other,  vmII  be  objefls  of  diligent  inquiry  to  men  of  cu- 
riofity  and  tafte,  whatever  religious  principles  they  may  have  adopted. 

.  Thefe  violent  conflids,  wdth  their  powerful  caufes,  will  be  found  deline¬ 
ated  in  the  letters  before  us,  not  with  the  frigid  apathy  of  a  mere  anna- 
lift,  who  relates  the  tranfadlions  of  remote  antiqujty,  but  with  all  the  va¬ 
rious  emotions  which  the  pvents,  as  they  paffed,  might  naturally  be 
iuppofed  to  excite  in  a  fpirit  deeply  concerned  for  all  the  facred  and  civil 
interefts  of  its  country.  The  letters  are  written  with  an  enlargement  of 
thought,  a  compafs  of  learning,  a  moderation  of  temper,  far  from  being 
common  among  the  writers  of  that  acra.  The  Englifh  language  itfelf  was 
then  by  no  means  arrived  at  its  higheft  pcrfedlion,  much  lefs  could  it  be 
cxpedled,  that  a  native  of  Scotland  fhould  at  that  time  write  it  with  ele¬ 
gance  aijid  purity.  Yet,  though  thefe  papers  were  not,  perhaps,  originally 
intended  for  publication,  they  are  generally  exprefled  with  perfpicuity,  of^ 
ten  with  energy,  and  fometimes  with  delicacy.  And  they  will  remain  lad¬ 
ing  and  ftriking  proofs,  that  the  Scottifh  dialed  is  in  many  cafes  exquifitely 
fitted  to -ferve  the  purpofes  of  a  pregnant  conception,  and  poflefles  idiom^ 
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^vhicli  the  Englifh,  though  it  fcorns  to  adopt  them,. may  defpair  to  ImU 
tate. 

There  are  other  conclufions  of  a  nature  lefs  favourable  and  grateful  to 
the  human  heart,  deducible  from  thefe  letters.  If  at  any  time  after  the  o- 
riginal  eftablilhment  of  chriftianity,  if  in  any  circumftances  the  fpirit  of 
popular  reformation  had  been  a  fpirit  of  true  religion, it  muft  have  been  fo  in 
Scotland  at  the  particular  juncture  now  under  our  .condderation.  No  martyrs 
had  everrefigned  with  greater  courage  and  rcfolution  all  that  was  dear  to  them, 
and  even  life  itfelf.  None  were  more  tenacious  of  their  principles,  none  fuffer- 
ed  the  calamities  of  poverty,  the  bitternefs  of  infult,  the  hardfhips  of  im- 
prifonment,  the  pangs  of  torture,  the  agonies  of  death,  with  greater  firm* 
nefs  and  magnanimity.  Yet,  when  attempts  were  made  to  eftablilh  the 
epifcopal  hierarchy,  and  to  introduce  a  new  liturgy  among  the  people,. the 
perfons  engaged  in  thofe  unpopular  talks,  were  loaded  with  curfes  and  fcur- 
rillty,  threatened  with  alTafiination,  and  purfued  with  ftones.  Npr  can  the 
murder  of  the  bilhopj^f  St  Andrew’s,  though  a  traitor  to  his  original 
caufe,  be  vindicated  upon  any  principles,  whether  human  or  divine.  Per- 
fonal  injuries,  violations  of  civil  right,  may  fometimes  be  repelled,  or  reta-< 
Hated  with  open  force,  and  manual  violence ;  but,  when  the  fubje(fl  of 
the  difpute  is  purely  religious,  according  to  our  judgement,  we  are  nei¬ 
ther  authorifed  by  precept  nor  example,- to  refill  innovations  in  the  fame 
brutal  manner.  Such  a  condudl  appears  to  us  incompatible  not  only  with 
the  genius,  but  even  with  the  name  and  profelfion  of  chrillianityl  Even 
the  peaceful  Hottentot  who  tends  his  cattle,  who  maintains  and  protects  his 
family,  is  more  a  difciple  of  Jefus,  though  unconfcious  of  his  name,  than 
the  mod  zealous  champion  of  religion,  who  pretends  either  to  diffufe  or 
to  maintain  her  empire  by  violent  and  fanguinary  meafures.  Nay,  in  the. 
calmed  difquifitions  of  the  clofet,  in  the  flow  procedure  of  political  nego¬ 
tiation,  when  religion  is  only,  or  chiefly  in  quedion,  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pelled  more  candour  and  opennefs  from  the  condu(5lors  of  the  people,  and 
Ijcfs  violence  and  obdinacy  in  the  royalids. 

From  the  following  letter,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  author. 

Mr  Baillie  to  his  Wifi. 

f  My  Heart,  . 

1  know  thou  does  now  long  to  hear  from  me.  I  wrote  to  thee  on  Sa¬ 
turday  was  eight  days  from  Durhani.  That  day  w'e  w’ent  to  Darntoun, 
where  Mr  Henderfon  and  Mr  Blair  preached  to  us  on  Sunday.  At  fupper, 
on  Sunday,  the  pod  with  the  great  feal  of  England,  for  our  fafe  condudl, 
came  to  us,  with  the  Earl  of  BridoPs  letter  tp  Loudon,  intreating  us  to 
make  hade,  On  Monday  we  came  to  Boroughbridge  before  we  lighted, 
twenty-five  miles.  On  Tuefday  we  rode  three  fliort  pods.  Ferrybridge,  to 
Tuiford,  and  Doncader.  There  I  was  content  to  buy  a  woven  waidcoat. 
On  Wednefday  we  came  another  good  journey  to  Newwark  on  Trent, 
where  we  caufed  Dr  Moyfley  fup  with  us.  On  Thurfday  to  Stampford; 
on  Friday  to  Huntingdon;  on  Saturday  to  Ware;  where  we  reded  the 
Sabbath,  and  heard  the  minider,  after  we  were  warned  of  the  ending  of 
the  fervice,  preach  two  excellent  ferraons.  On  Monday  morning  we  came 
that  twenty  miles  to  London,  before  fun-rifing ;  all  well  horfe  and  men  as 
could  wiih ; ‘clivers  merchants  and  their  fervants  with  us,  on  little  nagsi 
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The  way.  extremely  foul  and  deep,  the  journey  long  and  continued,  fun- 
<!ry  of  us  unaccuftomed  with  travel,  we  took  it  for  God’s  fingiilar 

foodnefs  that  all  of  us  were  fo  preferved ;  none  in  the  company 
dd  better  out  than  I  and  my  man  and  our  little  noble  nags. 
]ffom  Kilwinning  to  London,  I  did  not  fo  much  as  tumble :  This  is  the 
fHiit  of  your  prayers.  I  Was  alfo  all  the  way  full  of  courage,  and  com¬ 
forted  with  the  fenfe  of  God^s  prefence  with  my  fpirit.  We  were  by  the 
way  great  expences;  their  inns  are  all  like  palaces;  no  marvel  they  extor¬ 
tion  their  guefts ;  For  three  meals,  coarfe  enough,  we  would  pay,  together 
With  our  horfes,  L.  i6  or  L.  17  Sterling.  Some  three  difhes  of  crevilhes, 
like  little  partans,  42  s.  Sterling.  Our  lodgings  here  were  taken  in  the 
common  garden ;  Rothes,  Mr  Archibald  Johnfton,  in  one;  Dunfermling 
and  Mr  Henderfon  in  one  ;  the  three  barons  in  one ;  the  three  burgefTes  in 
one;  Loudon,  whom  we  expert  this  night,  in  a  fifth,  where  Mr  Blair  has 
a  chamber,  I  another,  our  men  in  a  third :  OUr  horfe-meals  every  week  a- 
bove  L.  11  Sterling.  The  city  is  defirous  we  fhould  lodge  with  them;  fo 
to-morrow  I  think  we  muft  flit.  All  things  go  here  as  our  hearts  could 
Wifh.  The  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  came  but  on  Monday  to  town  late,  on 
Tuefday  refted,  on  Wednefday  came  to  parliament ;  but  ere  night  he  was 
caged.  Intolerable  pride  and  oppreflion  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
The  lower  houfc  clofed  their  doors,  the  Speaker  kept  his  keys  till  his  ac- 
cufatlon  was  concluded.  Thereafter  Mr  Pym  went  up,  with  a  number  at 
his  ba^k,  to  the  higher  houfe;  and,  in  a  pretty  fhort  fpeech,  did,  in  name 
of  the  lower  houfe,  and  in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  all  England,  ac- 
cufe  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  high  trea- 
fon  ;  and  required  his  perfon  to  be  arrefted  till  probation  might  be  heard  : 
So  Mr  Pym  and  his  back  were  removed.  The  Lords  began  to  confult  on 
that  ftrange  and  unexpedled  motion .  The  word  goes  in  haftc  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  where  he  was  with  the  King :  With  fpecid  he  comes  to  the 
houfe ;  he  calls  rudely  at  the  door ;  James  Maxwell,  keeper  of  the  black 
tod,  opens :  His  Lordfhip,  with  a  proud  glooming  countenance,  makes  to¬ 
wards  his  place  at  the  board-head :  But  at  once  many  bid  him  void 
the  houfe :  So  he  is  forced,  in  confufion,  to  go  to  the  door  till  he  was 
called.  After  confultation,  being  called  in,  he  ftands,  but  is  command¬ 
ed  to  kneel ;  and  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  fentence.  Being  on  his 
knees,  he  is  delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the  black  rod,  to  be  prifpner  till  he 
was  cleared  of  thefe  crimes  the  houfe  of  commons  had  charged  him  ‘with. 
He  offered  to  fpeak,  but  was  commanded  to  be  gone,  without  a  word.  In 
the  outer  room  James  Maxwell  required  him,  as  prifoner,  to  deliver  his 
'^Ord.  When  he  had  got  it,  he  cries,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  man  to 
carry  my  Lord  Lieutenant’s  fword.  This  done,  he  makes  through  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  towards  his  coach,  all  gazing,  no  man  capping  to  him,  be¬ 
fore  whom^  that  morning,  the  greateft  of  England  would  have  ftood  dif- 
cc/vered,  all  crying.  What  is  the  ihatter  !  He  faid,  A  fmall  matter,  I  war¬ 
rant  you.  They  replied.  Yes  indeed,  high  treafon  is  a  fmall  mattef.  Co* 
ming  to  the  place  where  he  expe<5Ied  his  coach,  it  wUs  not  there ;  to  hd 
behoved  to  return  that  fame  way,  through-  a  world  of  gazing  people, 
When  at  laft  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  vfras  entering,  James ‘Maxwell 
told  him,  your  Lordfhip  is  my  prifoner,  and  muft  go  in  my  coach,  fo  he 
behoved  to  do.  For  fome  days  too  many  went  to  vifit  him;  but  fmee,  thei 
parliament  has  commiaded  his  keeping  to  be  ftraitcr,  f^oirants  dl« 
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fpatched  to  Ireland,  to  open  all  the  ports,  and  to  proclaim  that  all  who 
had  grievances  might  come  over;  alfo  to  fetch  over  Sir  George  Ratcliff,  who 
will  be  caufed  to  depone  many  things.  The  chief  is,  his  intention,  with 
the  Irilh  army,  and  fo  many  as  the  King  could  make,  to  fall  on  the  Eng- 
lifti  Lords  who  are  the  contrary- way ;  his  cruel  monopolies,  whereby  he 
fuckt  up,  for  his  own  ufe,  the  whole  fubftance  of  Ireland.  Lord  Mont* 
morris.  Sir  John  Clotworthy  the  chancellor,  have  been  chief  informers. 
The  King  was  much  commoved ;  the  Marquis,  by  the  delivery  of  Pym’s 
fpcech,  did  fomewhat  calm  him.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  is  fitting:  A 
remonflrance  from  them,  without  any  knowledge  of  things  doing  here, 
came  this  day  to'  the  King,  which,  they  fay,  has  cailmed  him  much,  and 
turned  his  mind  fomewhat  from  the  deputy. 

‘  We  were  extremely  welcome  here.  The  parliament  has  granted 
L.  100,000  Sterling,  W'hereof  we  fhall  have  near  forty  in  prefent  money,  to 
pay  our  army  fix  weeks,  without  prejudice  to  exadt,  according  to  our  l^ar- 
gain,  is  more  due  to  us  from  the  four  fhires.  Burton,  I  hear,  is  come  to 
town.  Baftwick  and  Prim  are  coming,  as  they  were  fent  for.  .Leighton 
has  been  twice  heard ;  and  on  Friday,  is  hoped,  fhall  be  abfolvcd,  Lincoln, 
on  Saturday,  did  fit  in  parliament;  and  his  petition,  to  have  his  caufe  dUV 
cuffed  in  parliament,  received.  The  King,  in  his  firft  fpeechi  called  us  re¬ 
bels  ;  but  much  murmuring  being  at  that  flyle,  he  thought  good,  two  days 
thereafter,  to  make  a  fpeech  to  cxcufe  that  phrafe,  and  to  acknowledge  us 
his  fubjedls,  to  whom  he  had  fent  his  great  feal,  and  with  whom  he  was  in 
treaty,  to  fettle  a  perfed  agreement,  with  their  confent  and  approba¬ 
tion. 

Oh  Thuffday  laft  was  here  a  faft.  Mr  Blair  and  I  preached  to  our  com- 
miflioners  at  home;  for  we  had  no  cloaths  for  out-going.  Many  miniffers 
ufed  greater  freedom  than  ever  here  was  heard  off  Epifcopacy  itfelf  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  cried  down,  and  a  covenant  cried  up,  and  the  liturgy  to  be 
fcorned.  The  town  of  London,  and  a  world  of  men,  minds  to  prefent  a 
petition,  which  I  have  feen,  for  the  abolition  of  biihops,  deans,  and  all 
their  appurtenances.  It  is  thought  good  to  delay  it  till  the  parliament  have 
pulled  down  Canterbury,  and  fome  prime  bifhops,  which  they  mind  to  do, 
fq  foon  as  the  King  has  a  little  digefted  the  bitternefs  of  his  Lieutenant’s 
cenfure.  Huge  things  are  here  in  working.  The  mighty  hand  of  God  be 
about  this  great  work.  We  hope  this  fhall  be  the  joyful  harveft  of  the  tears 
that  thir  many  years  has  been  fown  in  thir  kingdoms.  All  here  are  weary 
of  bifhops.  This  day  a  committee  of  ten  noblemen,  and  three,  of  the  moft 
innocent  bifhops,  Carlifle,  Saiilbury,  Winchefter,  are  appointed  to  cognpfee 
by  what  means  our  pacification  was  broken,  and  who  advifed  the  King, 
when  he  had  no  money,  to  enter  into  war  without  confent  of  his'flates.  We 
hope  all  fhall  go  well  above  our  hopes.  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  negledf  me  ; 
prayer  is  our  beft  help;  For,  albeit  all  things  go  on  here  above  our  expec¬ 
tation  ;  yet  how  foon,  if  God  but  wink,  might  the  devil,  and  his  manifold 
inflruments  here  watching,  turn  our  hopes  in  fear  !  When  we  are  moft 
humble,  and  dependent  on  God,  whofe  hand  alone  has  brought  this  great 
work  to  the  prefent  pafs,  we  are  then  moft  fafe.  Thi^  day  I  have  heard 
that  Canterbury  has  an  apology  at  the  prefs;  if  it  be  fo,  at  once  I  will  have 
more  to  do.  Robert  Baillie.* 

•  ■  '  .  •  •  •  ,5,  . 

The  editor,  in  his  advertifement,  mentions  fome  chafms  which  he  ha^ 
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not  thought  proper  to  fupply,  .though  he  acknowledges  that  it  was  m.hii  • 
power.  Surely  the  reafons  for  this  omiflion ,  muft  have  been  important ; 
fince,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  work,  all  the  advantages,  which  the  po-  , 
pular  caufe  could  poffibly  derive  from  the  author’s  references  to  papers 
not  in  the  colledion  itfelf,  are  unavoidably  loft  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
We  heartily  wilh,  that  the  fuccefs  of  thefe  volumes  may  induce  the  com-  j 
piler  to  publifh  a  third,  whicJi  he  feems  to  promife,  if  the  former  two  lhall  I 
meet  with  proper  encouragement.  I 
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Murray ;  Creech,  &c. 
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The  progrefs  of  manners,  during  the  courfe  of  this  century,  has  been 
very  rapid.  Many  new  delicacies  have  been  invented,  and  an  equal 
number,  perhaps,  of  old  prejudices  and  feelings,  have  been  obliterated.  In  the 
days  of  our  forefathers,  the  idea  of  a  man-midwife,  to  a  virtuous  matron, 
.would  have  carried  along  with  it  reluftance  and  terror.  But  now  women 
of  faihion,  and  even  the  wives  of  (hop-keepers  and  tradefmen,  think  it  an  in¬ 
dignity  to  have  their  children  ulhered  into  the  world  by  their  own  fex.  .The 
notion  of  fuperior  fafety,  joined  to  certain  alTociations,  which  Dr  Prieftley 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain,  are  not  the  only  circumftances  which  have 
contributed  to  eftabliih  and  to  dift'ufe  the  mode  of  delivering  women  by  the 
hands  of  men. 

.  Though  falhions  feem  to  be  founded  on  fancy  and  caprice ;  yet,  when 
generally  adopted,  they  appear  to  originate  either  from  fome  more  perma¬ 
nent  principles  in  human  nature,  or  from  fome  change  in  the  conftitution 
and  habit  of  the  body,  which  has  been  e(Fe<fted  by  an  operation  fo  flow  and 
gradual,  as  almoft  to  efcape  obfervation. 

Every  analogy  derived  from  the  brute  creation,  demonftrates  that  nature, 
in  general,  requires  not  the  afliftance  of  art  in  propagating  and  continuing 
the  different  fpecies  of  animals.  But,  no  (boner  are  any  of  the  animals  do- 
mefticated,  than  their  bodies  lofe  their  original  tone  and  vigour.  The  care 
we  beftow  upon' them,  with  a  view  to  prote(ft  them  from  injury,  the  al¬ 
terations  induced  by  food,  by  exercile,  and  by  an  unnatural  method  of  .li- 
ving,.derange  their  conftitution,  weaken  their  nerves,  and  often  render  tliem 
feeble,  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  performing,  without  the  aid  of  thofe 
who  debilitated  them,  fundions  which  nature  had  deftined  to  be  executed 
with  eafe  and  with  fafety.  ^ 

.  To  fuppofe  the  human  race  to  be  lefs  favoured  by  heaven,  would  be  both 
weak  and  impious ;  and  important  fa(fls  have,  in  late  ages,  demonllrated 
every  idea  of  this  kind  to  be  falfe.  This  difeovery  has  been  derived  from 
our  acquaintance  with  the  favage- ftate,  which  is  now  univerfally  allowed  to. 
•have  been  the  original  condition  >of  . man*.  The  favage  women  of  America 
hardly  require  any  aid  in  delivering  their  children.  When  following  their 
husbands  in  the  woods,  they  lie  down  under  the  (hade  of  a  tree,  bring  forth 

in  a  few  minutes,  perform  every  neceffary  operation  both  to  themfelves  and 

% 

t 

•  To  prevent  the  cavils  of  the  illiterate  opponents  of  this  work,  it  is  here  ncceflary  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  we  fpeak  of  mankind,  after  they  had  loft  the  knowledge,  which  the  fcriptorcs  iaform 
‘US  ba(i  betn  rcvealtd  to  them  from  heave*. ' 
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children,  and  then  continue  their  journey,  without  feeming  to  have  been 
much  difcompofed.  This  may  appear  ftrange  to  Aich  as  have  never  re¬ 
marked, that  the  fitme  phaenomenon  is  in  part  exhibited  daily  among  the 
wives  of  our  peafants,  whofe  poverty  and  manner  of  life  naake  them 
approach  to  the*  favage  ftate.  - 

■  But,  in  large  towns,  and  in  countries  that  have  remained  long  under  the 
dominion  of  luxury  and  indolence,  the  feene  is  greatly  altered:  Women, 
in  this  fituation,  like  the  domeftic  animals,v  lofe  in  fome  degree  their  origi¬ 
nal  powers.  Their  bodies  are  rendered  delicate  by  their  new  mode  of  Jlfe; 
their  nerves  are  unftrung;  and  their  frame  is  difordered  by  every  blaft  of 
wind. .  What  are  the  confequeacef  of  this  degeneracy  in  coniHtution  ?  The 
mind  participates  the  weaknefs  of  the  body.  The  extreme  irritability  of  the 
nervous  fyftcm  renders,  the  mind  timid,  irrefolute,  and  impatient  of  the 
flighted  pains.  Small  uneafincffes,  which,  in  more  vigorous  and  found  con* 
ttitutions,  would  be  either  defplfed  or  overlooked,  now  ftrike  us  svitli  terror; 
and  the  aid  of  the  phyfician  is  required,  not  fo^much  to  remove  real  bodily^ 
diftempers,  as  to  cure  us  of  apprehenfions  that  originate  from  a -gene ral^iie-* 
bility,  induced  by  luxury  and  an  unnatural  manner  of  living. 

.  This  delicacy  of  frame,  in  the  prefent  race  of  women,  appears  to  us  to 
afford  the  ftrongeft  argument  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  delivery  by 
$heurSi  in  place  of  midwives  ;  for  women,  who  have  loft  both  mental  and 
bodily  vigour,  require  a  more  dextrous  and  fkilful  management  than  can  be 
expe(fted  Irom  the  generality  of .  female  pratftitioners.  According  to  this 
view  of  the  fabje(ft,  the  office  of  an  accoucheur  would  necedarily  arife  from 
the  rich  and  opulent ;  becaufe  they  firft  feel  the  degenerating  effects  of  lux- 
.ury.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice  has  of  late  proceeded  affords 
not,  therefore,  an  agreeable  pi<fturc  of  the  times.  Luxury  fitft  begets 
evilsiand  then  invents  remedies.  .  It  is  a  mortifying  idea,  that  phyficians 
ftiould  feiae  us  in  the  very  birth,  and  never  quit  us.  till  they  have  laid  us  ia 
our  graves.  While  our  bodies  continued  robuft  and  healthy,  fuperftidoii 
and  prieftcrafe  enflaved  our  under ftandings :  Nenv  that  knowledge  is  more 
univerfally  diffufed,  we  have  only  changed  the  objeift,  and  tamely  fubmic  to 
•the  fetters  of  phyfic.  Men,  it  would  appear,  omit  always  be  the  vi«^iais  of 
one  fpecics  of  tyranny  .or  another, 

Thcfe  general  obfervations.  have  arifen  from  perufing  the  performance 
under  confidcration,  which  we  can  with  confidence  recommend,  as  meriting 
the  attention  of  thofe  who  mean  to  profecutc  the  ftudy  of  midwifery.  Mr 
.  Hamilton,  in  the  compafs  of  a  fmall  volume,  has  digefted  every  thing  e/- 
feniial  to  the  obftetric  art,  in  a  manner  that  .is  both  concife  and  diftio^ 
He  has  deferibed  the  *  parts  with  precifion  and  accuracy ;  and  his  account 
of  the  difiTefent  fpecies  of  labours,  and  of  the  modes  of  treatment  peculiar  to 
each,  is  perfptcuous  and  comprehenfive.  We  are  parttcoiarly  pleafed  with, 
•thatvfpirit  of  delicacy  and  of  hurnanity,  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
his  book.  He  every  where  enjoins  the  greateft  caution  with  refped  to  the 

*  life  and  management  of  inftruments,  and  inculcates  a  patient  attention  *to 
the  operations  of  nature,  which,  agreeable  to  the  motto  he  has 

•  he  uniformly  prefers  to  thofe  of  Yiolenoe.  •  ,  ' 
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A  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcarty  Frefident  of  the  Board  of  Police  in  Scoflandy 
.  concerning  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned^  and feemingly  dead;  by  IVil^. 

• :  liam  Culleny  M.  D.  Firji  Phyfician  to  his  Majejiyy  and  Profejfor  of 
the  practice  of  Phyftc  in  the  Vniverfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  to  vjhich  is 
addedy  an  extraFl  from  the'  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Police y  containing 
,  a  Paper  prefented  by  Lord  Cathcart  to  that  Honourable  Board  on. 
the  fame  JabjeH*  8vOy  Murray,  London;  Elliot,  Edinburgh^  Price 


T  is  remarkable  that,  though,  from  the  revival  even  of  letters,  it  has  been 

~  ‘  ‘  might  be  recovered 


X  known,  that  perfons  feeming  fuffocated  or  drowned 

to  life  and  fociety,  yet  no  affociation  in  any  country  of  Europe  was  | 
formed  for  this  purpofe,  previous  rothe  year  1767,  In  Amfterdam,  at  that  | 
period,  a  fociety  of  this  kind  was  conftituted.  It  advertifed  the  methods  of  | 
cure  which  were  proper  ;  it  offered  rewards  to  thole  who  Ihould  put  them  | 
in  pra'dice  ;  and  it  publifhed  the  cafes  of  perfons  who  were  recovered,  or  \ 
•who  periihed.  An  example  fo  friendly  to  mankind  was  not  long  unknown;  1 
It  was  almoft  immediately  imitated  in  Milan  and  Venice;  and  Hamburgh,  i 
Paris,  and  London  were  foon  enriched  with  focieties  for  the  recovery  of  men  | 
in  circumftances  which  were  generally  fatal,  becaufe  afliftance  was  feldom  | 
required,  and  becaufe  phyficians,  when  confulted,  purfued  pernicious  me-  I 
thods,  and  were  not  provided  with  the  neceffary  inftruments  and  appara-  I 

tus.  I 

-  In  Scotland,  a  country  interfedled  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays,  an  im-  | 
provement  of  this  fort  muft  be  expedient  and  falutary  in  no  common  degree; 
and  Lord  Cathcart,  with  a  humanity  and  public  fpirit  which '  deferve  the 
greateft  praife,  has  propofed  it  to  the  board  of  Police.  In  the  paper  pre- 
iented  by  him,  the  fteps  for  carrying  it  into  execution  are  Iketched  out  in 
the  following  manner. 

■ '  *  Let  the  board  of  police  compofe  a  proper  advertifement,  founded  on  the 
principles  of  thofe  of  other  countries,  containing  the  neceifary  advice  to  the 
public,  and  informing  them  of  the  reward  offered  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  thofe  who  fhall  follow  it;  and  of  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  be 
immediately  applied  to,  in  cafe  of  accidents,  in  different  diftridU ;  and  or¬ 
der  a  fufficient  number  of  copies  of  this  paper,  and  of  the  advertifement, 
to  be  printed;  and  let  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the, board,  on  this  fubjedl, 

•be  fent  to  the  Sheriffs  of  counties,  to  the  magiftrates  of  Royal  boroughs,  and 
•to  the  moderators  of  fynods  and  presbyteries,  all  over  Scotland,  with  a  re¬ 
commendation  from  the  board  to  requeft  the  faid  Sheriffs,  magiflrates,  and  % 
moderators,  whofe.  refpeflive  diftri<fls  may  adopt  the  meafure,  to  fignify  it  § 


to  the'  board,  and  to  comihunicate  fucl^  cafes  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  oc¬ 
cur,  with  the  fuccefs,  that  a  general  regifter  and  record  may  be  kept,  for 
the  information  of  the  public. 

«  So'fhall  it  be  optional  to  the  Sheriffs  and  magiftrates  to  lay  it  before  their 
refpedive  counties  and  boroughs,  at  proper  meetings,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  refpe^kively  adopted  and  enforced,  and  a  proper  provifion  made  to  fup- 
ply  the  expence  of  procuring  inftruments,  and  iffuing  rewards  in  cafe  a 
life  is  faTed>  or  attempted  to  be  faved,  and  to  the  moderators  of  fyhods^ 
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and  presbyteries,  to  recommend  It  to  their  clergy  to  explain  the  advice 
tp  their  elders  and  parifhioners,  to  prevail  with  them  (in  oppofitron  to  the 
'o!d  cuftom  or  fuperllition)  not  to  refufe  to  open  their  doors  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fuch  objects  as  are  the  victims  of  fuch  accidents,  and  to  difcontinne 
the  iifage  of  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels,  rolling  them  upon  barrels,  or 
violently  fhaking  them ;  and  to  render  the  whole  as  familiar  to  their  under- 
ftandings  as  poffible,  that  numbers  of  them  may  be  able,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  to  give  immediately  the  neceflary  relief,  in  which 
the  clergy  cannot  fail  to  have  the  alTiftance  of  thefe  gentlemen. 

‘  When  it  is  confidered,  that  no  expence,  (the  firft  purchafe  of  an  appara¬ 
tus  excepted),  can  be  incurred,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  an  accident  happening, 
and  relief  being  given,  or  attempted  to  be  given,  to  an  unfortunate  fufferer^ 
it  is  probable  that  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  refpedive  counties, 
and  alfo  the  royal  boroughs,  will  chearfully  affefs  themfeives  to  anfwer  the 
'  demands,  which,  within  their  diftridls,  may  be  made,  in  confequence  of  the 
advertifements,  for  fo  valuable  and  humane  a  pnrpofe. 

‘  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  clergy  will,  with  thefr  ufual  zeal  and 
aiflivity  of  charity,  contribute  their  ufeful  affiilance,  and  the  medical  gentle¬ 
men  lend  their  endeavours  ;  which  together,  more  than  the  reward,  will 
excite  men  of  all  ranks  to  concur  in  carrying  univerfally  and  uninterrupted¬ 
ly  into  execution,  at  a  very  fmall  expence  and  trouble  to  the  public,  a  plan 
by  which  many  may  be  recalled  from  the  gates  of  death,  and  their  relations 
relieved  from  the  depth  of  diftrefs.* 

The  views  of  Lord  Cathcart  leading  him  to  know  the  opinion  of  Dr  Cul¬ 
len,  concerning  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  and  feemingly  dead,  this 
learned,  ingenious,  and  indefatigable  phylician,  drew  up  the  obfervations 
now  before  us*  He  reafons  on  the  pofllbility  of  the  recovery  of  drowned 
perfons,  and  concerning  the  length  of  time  the  vital  principle  may  fubfifb 
in  the  human  fyftem,  after  its  apparent  extin^lion.  He  expofes  fome  inju¬ 
dicious  methods  of  treatment;  and  having  enumerated  a  variety  of  mesi- 
fures  which  are  proper  for  recovering  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  adlivity 
of  the  moving  fibres,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  hew  the  bufinefs  is  to  be  fi- 
nilhed  by  reftoring  the  adion  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart. 

*  On  this  fubjedT,  I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  colleague. 
Dr  Monro,  who  has  made  fome  experiments  for  afeertaining  the  bell  man¬ 
ner  of  inflating  the  Jungs  of  drowned  perfons.  By  thefe  experiments  he 
finds  ^t  may  be  more  conveniently  done,  by  blowing  into  one  of  the  noftrlls, 
than  by  blowing  into  the  mouth.  For  blowing  intojthe  noftril,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  be  provided  with  a  wooden  pipe,  fitted  at  one  extremity  for  fil¬ 
ling  the  noftril,  and  at  the  other,  for  being  blown  into  by  a  perfon’s  mouth, 
or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  be  employed  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  Dr  Monro  finds,  that  a  perfon  of  ordinary  ftrength  can  blow 
into  fuch  a  pipe,  with  a  fufficient  force  to  inflate  the  lungs  to  a  confiderable 
degree ;  and  thinks  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  of  a  living  perfon  will  be 
moft  conveniently  employed  at  firft  ;  but,  when  it  is  not  foon  efiedlual,  in 
reftoring  the  refpiration  of  the  drowned  perfon,  and  that  a  longer  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  inflation  is  neceflary,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  a  pair  of 
tellows,  large  enough  at  once  to  contain  the  quantity  of  air  neceffary  to 
inflate  the  lungs  to  a  due  degree. 

‘  Whether  the  blowing  in  is  done  by  a  perfon’s  mouth,  or  by  bellows.  Dr 
obferves^  that  thp  air  is  ready  to  pals  by  the  gullet  mto  the  ftomacii 
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but  that  this  may  be  prevented^  by.preiling  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx 
backwards  upon  the  gullet.  To  pcrlbns  of  a  little  knowledge  in  anatomy^ 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  prelTure  fhould  be  only  on  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
by  which  the  gullet  may  be  ftrained,  while  the  palfage  through  the  larynx^ 
is  not  interrupted. 

‘  When,  by  blowing  thus  into  the  noftril,  it  can  be  perceived,  by  the  rai- 
fing  of  the  cheft  or  belly,  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  the  blowing  in 
fnould  ceafe*,  and,  by  prelTing  the  breaft  and  belly,  the  air  received  into  the 
lungs  ftiould'be  again  expelled;  then  the  blowing  and  expuJfion  Ihould  be 
again  repeated;  and  thus  tlie  pradice  is  to  be  continued,  fo  as  to  imitate, 
as  exactly  as  poffible,  the  alternate  motions  of  natural  refpiration. 

*  It  is  hardly  necelfary  to  obferve,  that,  when  the  blowing  into  the  noflril 
is  pradlifed,  the  other  nollril  and  the  mou«h  lliould  be  accurately  clofcd. 

‘  If  it  fhould  happen,  that,  in  this  pra(flice,  the  air  does  not  feem  to  pafs 
readily  into  the  lungs.  Dr  Monro  mforms  me,  it  is  very,  pradicable  to  in¬ 
troduce  diredlly  into  the  glottis  and  trachea  a  crooked  tube,  fuch  as  the  ca¬ 
theter  ufcd  for, a  male  adult.  For  this  he  offers  the  following  di regions: 
The  furgeon  fhould  place  himfelf  on  the  right  fide  of  the  patient,  and  in: 
troducing  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  at  the  right  corner  of  the  patient’s 
mouth,  he  fhould  pulh  the  point  of  it  behind  the  epiglottis;  and,  ufing  this 
as  a  dire^ory,  he  may  enter  the  catheter,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand, 
at  the  left  corner  of  the  patient’s  mouth,  till  the  end  of  it  is  palTed  beyond 
the  point  of  his  forefinger;  and  it  is  then  to  be  let  fall,  rather  than  pufhed  . 
.into  the  glottis;  and  through  this  tube,  by  a  proper  fyringe  applied  to  it, 
air  may  be  with  certainty  blown  into  the  lungs.  I  obferve,  that  fome  fuch 
meafure  bad  been  pi;ppofed  by  Monf.  Le  Cat  in  France;  but  I  have  'not 
learned  that  it  has  ever  been  put  in  practice,  and  I  am  afraid'  it  may  be  at- 
Unded.  with  feveral  dificulties,  and  muft  be  lef  t  to  the  diferetion  of  furgeons, 
who  may  be  properly  provided  and  inllru^ted  for  this  purpofe. 

‘  For  throwing  air  with  more  certainty  into  the  lungs,  it  has  been  propo- 
fed  to  open  the  wind-pipe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  in  the  operation 
which  the  furgeons  call  Bronchotomy^  and  by  this  opening  to  blow  into  the 
lungs;  and  when  the  blowing  into  the  noflril  does  not  feem  to  fucceed,  and 
a  fkilful  operator  is  at  hand,  I  allow  that  phe  meafure  may  be  tried;  but  J 
can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  it  will  be  of  any  advantage  when  the  blowing  in 
by  the  noflril  has  entirely  failed. 

‘  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  by  blowing  into  the  lungs  one  way  or  other,  even 
a  quantity  of  water,  w’hich  had  beeu  taken  into  the  luiigs,  may  be  again 
wafhed  oiit;  and  the  fame  feems  to  be  the  only  eflPedlual  means  of  warning 
out  that  frothy  matter  w^hich  is  found  to  fill  the  lungs  of  drowned'perfons, 
and  which  proves,  if  I  miflake  not,  the  mofl  commop  caufe  of  their  mortal 
fuffocation.  Thi«  pradlice,  therefore,  is  to  be  immediately  entered  upon, 
ajid  very  afliduoufly  continued  for  au  hour  or  two  together. 

« I  have  now  mentioned  the  meafures  chiefly  to  be  purfued  and  depended 
upon,  for  the  recovery  of  drownc.d  perfons;  but  muft  ftili  mention  fome 
others  that  may  prove  confiderable  helps  to  it. 

‘  One  of  thefc  is,  the  opening  the  jugular  veins  to  relieve  the  congeftion", 
which  almoft  conftantly  occurs  in  the  veins  of  the  head,'  and  is  probably  a 
frequent  caufe  of  the  death  of  drowned  perfons.  For  relieving  this  con- 
geftion,  the. drawing  fome  blood  from  the  jugulars,  very  early,  may  <;cr-  > 
be  of  fcrvice;  and  it  will  he  particularly  iudica^ed*  by  the  livid,  aipj 
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The  XLV.  Chapter  of  the  Prophecies  of  Thomat  the  Rhymer* 

^he  XLV »  Chapter  of  the  Prophecies  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer y  in  Verfe  ;  nxjith  Notes 
and  Illujirations,  Dedicated  to  Dr  Silverfpoon,  Preacher  of  Sedition  in 
merica,  Dodfley,  Becket,  &c.  Edinburgh ^  Elliot.  6  d. 

Ik  ^  \ 

An  attack  upon  the  principles,  or  the  underftanding  of  a  body  of  men, 
whofe  conlideration  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  oil  their  popularity, 
•will  be  received  with  furprize,  and  will  excite  refentment.  The  Prophecies, 
accordingly,  now  before  us,  will  probably  awaken  curiofity  and  attention. 
To  the  heads  of  the  popular  clergy,  ^n  the  Scottilh  church,  they  feem  to 
impute' opinions  and  'defigns  of  a*  moft  pernicious  and  dangerous  tendency  j 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  author  has  proceeded  on  too  folid  a  foun¬ 
dation,  The  unfortunate  defence  of  Dr  Witherfpoon,  the  glory  afcribed 
to  the  clergymen  in  queftion  by  one  of  their  own  number,  on  account  of 
the  principles  for  which  they  are  now  rebuked,  and  the  encouragement, 
which  their  weaknefs  and  hypocrify  are  fuppofed  to  have  given  to  the  pu¬ 
ritanic  wildnefs  which  is,  at  prefent,  fo  confpicuous  in  Scotland,  are  cir- 
cumftances  which  have  weight 'with  many;  and,  it  is  to  be  confefled,  that 
the  force  of  them  will  not  eafily  be  removed.  We  muft,  not  with  Handing, 
Confider  thefe  prophecies  as  indicating  a  fpirit  of  wantonnefs  and  cruelty. 
It  is  wanton  to  prefs  upon  the  public  the  belief.ot  matters,  which  have  al¬ 
ready  a  great  proportion  of  credit.  It  is  cruel  to  torture  the  fenfibilities  of 
men,  who  are  already  fore  with  a  controverfy  *,  which  they  had  provoked ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  which  they  have  given  a  fatal  ihock  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  their  literature  and  probity. 

But,  while  we  beftow  this  cenfure  on  the  author,  it  would  be  improper 
not  to  remark  his  merit.  In  the  plan  of  his  poem,  there  are  a  fancy  and 
an  invention,  which  are  poetical  and  ingenious ;  and,  in  his  execution,  there 
are  a  fpirit  and  a  power  of  expreflJ.on,  which  do  juftice  to  his  ideas.  He 
feems  not  unpra^lifed  in  compofition  ;  and  he  certainly  gives  the  hope  of  a 
higher  excellence  in  future  exertions. 

It  might  feem  invidious,  if,  in  proof  of  our  opinion,  we  fhould  exhibit 
extradsfrom  thefe  prophecies.  They  every  where  point  very  ftrongly  a- 
gainft  particular  clergymen ;  and,  we  can  fay  with  candour,  that  we  arc 
not  naturally  difpofed  to  exhibit  thefe  gentlemen  in  an  odious,  or  in  a  ridi¬ 
culous  light. 

'  Under  the  two  leading  views,  however,  in  which  this  poem  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  it  is  to,  be  obferved,  that  it  may  be  attended  with  advantage.  If 
the  clergymen  whom  it  accufes  of  feditious  principles  and  pra<5lices  are  in¬ 
nocent,  they  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  themfelves ;  and, 
as  they  have  not  fcnipled  to  addrefs  the  public  concerning  affairs  of  lefs 
moment,  they  will  not,  in  this  cafe,  be  filcnt.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  ventured,  in  faft,  to  indulge  themfelves  in  feditious  principles  and 
pradtices,  they  will  receive  thefe  prophecies  with  gratitude,  ^  a  wholefom^ 

“•  As  snaev  perfons  have  been  led  to  imagine,"  that  the  editors  of  this  work  were  aggreHbrs 
in  the  conteft  they  have  had  with  the  Heads  of  the  popular  clergy,  it  is  now  full  time  to  un¬ 
deceive  them.  Thefe  clergymen,  in  fad,  commenced  the  difpote;  and  the  editors  patiently 
ahftaioed  from  any  notice  of  them,  till  ,thcy  had  carried  their  fury  to  an  extreme  degree  of 
indecency  and  outrage.  When  it  was  abfoiutely  neceffary,  the  editors  aded  in  their  defence, 
and  retaliated  ;  and,  with  the  advantage  of  truth  and  jnftice  on  their  fide,  they  had  little  to 
fear,  even  from  an  oppoficion,  that  was  confident  and  able.  But  their  antagonids  difeovered 
neither  confidency  nor  ability ;  and  the  editors,  of  coniequence,  are,  by  no  means,  proud 
of  vidory  they  have  obtaiued.  A  feeble  enemy  and  a  puny  battle  briuQ  QO  laurels. 
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and  falutary  admonition.  They  will  ferve  to  call  them  back  to  their  duty; 
and,  in  this  cafe,  there  is  no  indelicacy  in  remarking  to  them,  that  the  pe¬ 
riod  is  fall  approaching,  when  their  brethren  in  America,  who  have  preach¬ 
ed  and  printed  fedition,  will  be  forced  to  remember  in  fadnefs  and  in  for- 
row,  that,  in  this  age,  every  thing  is  not  lawful  to  the  faints ;  that  churches 
are  no  longer  the  afylums  of  guilt;  and  that  the  civil  magiftrate  regards 
with  an  equal  eye  the  reverend  culprit  and  the  common  felon,  and  holds  out 
to  both  the  halter  and  the  gibbet. 


The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Miracles  difplayed :  In  ^vjhlcb  their  Nature ^  their  dlffe* 
rent  Kinds y  their  PoffibilitVy  their  Bndsy  Injirutnentiy  Authority^  Criteriony  and 
Continuation  are  impartially  examined  and  explainedy  according  to  the  Light  of* 
Bevelation,  and  the  principles  of  Sound  Reafon.  By  Q,\{.  1  vols.  London,  J.  P« 
Coghlan ;  Edinburgh,  Drummond. 

IT  is  a  common,  but  a  facred  maxim,  that  truth  is  mighty  and  will  at 
laft  prevail.  It  mull  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  the  obje<5ls  in  which 
(he  Is  concerned  may  be  too  minute  for  our  perception,  too  vaft  for  our  li¬ 
mited  capacity,  too  remote  for  our  powers  of  invcftigation,  or  too  com-  • 
plex  for  a  ftri(fl  and  immediate  analyfis.  It  muft  likewife  be  confcffcd, 

^  that,  imperfeA  views,  hafty  preconceptions,  and  Irregular  attachmentSji 
.  j  may  frequently  diftra(5l  our  attention,  or  divert  our  fcrutiny  from  its  proper 
objed;  but  thefe  obftacles,  however  numerous  and  formidable,  may,  with 
time  and  diligence,  be  conquered.  Erroneous  habits  may  be  reverfed,  per¬ 
nicious  prejudices  may  be  eradicated,  modes  of  thinking  may  change,  and 
i  opinions  flu(5luate ;  but  truth  remains  immutable,  permanent,  and  univer- 
\  fal,  as  the  majeftic  frame  of  nature,  upon  which  the  glorious  and  amiable 
f  features  of  her  image  are  Impreffed.  Fleeting  clouds,  and  periodical  eclip- 
J  fes,’  may  Intercept  the  beneficent  effulgence  of  the  fun  ;  but  thefe  inconve- 
^  niencics  are  quickly  removed ;  the  fun  refumes  his  former  fplendour,  and 
ail  the  wide  horizon  flames  with  day. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  the  human  intelledl.  Long  had  it  been  obfcured  by 
ignorance  and  barbarity,  long  perverted  by  prejudice  and  falfe  opinion.; 

I  yet,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  by  repeated  efforts,  it  was  able  to  evince  its  di- 
1  vine  original,  and  re-affert  its  inalienable  prerogative.  We  cannot  there- 
a  fore  be  furprifed,  that  this  emancipation  of  the  rational  foul  fhould  occa- 
I  fion  confiderable  revolutions  in  human  affairs.  We  cannot  wonder,  that 
I  fome  who  had  ufurped  powers,  which  were  neither  authorifed  by  God,  nor 
I  .compatible  with  human  nature,  were  degraded  with  indignation  and  con- 
f  tempt:  Nor  need  we  be  aftonifhed,  if  this  intelledual  tyranny,  though 
J  exiled  and  divefted  of  her  power  and  virulence,  ihould  greedily  feize  every 
opportunity  to  refume  her  exorbitant  claims.  It  is  with  regret,  that  we 
^  fee  a  controverfy,  which,  for  centuries  paft,  had  appeared  to  feal  its  lips 
in  aufpicious  filence,  or  only  to  breath  at  particular  times  a  feeble  and  ex¬ 
piring  groan,  fhould  once  more  emerge  to  light  in  fuch  plaufible  colours, 
and  with  fuch  determined  boldnefs.  For,  though  the  weapons  with  which 
It  fights  are  now,  by  long  and  fevere  campaigns,  rendered  too  obtufe  to  be 
formidable  ;  though  they  are  too  impotent  either  to  fliake  the  Chrfftian  or 
the  Prqteftant  interefls ;  yet,  as  in  every  fe(fl  there  are  half-thinkers,  and 
purblind  underftandings,  the  performance  before  us  will,  in  all  human 
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probability,  confirm  the  infidel  In  h 


and  diflurb  the  tranquillity 


IS  errors, 

and  acquiefccnce  of  unenlightened  Chriftians 

Happily  for  us  and  for  our  readers,  the  author  has  faved  us  the  dull  and 
tedious  labour  of  recapitulating  the  topics  which  he  treats;  having  antici¬ 
pated  this  difagreeable  tafk  in  his  title  page,  to  which  we  refer  thofe  who 
arc  cnrious  to  examine  the  plan  more  minutely.  It  is  inconflftent  with  the 
limits  of  one  article,  and  with  the  nature  of  our  province,  to  detefl  every 
fallacy,  or  to  refute  every  fophifm  which  occurs  in  this  artful  publiciation. 
We  think  it,  however,  indifpenfibly  incumbent  on  a  chqrch,  fo  lately  en- 
franchifed  from  the  galling  fetters  ot  facerdotal  defpotifin,  and  invdled 
with  fuch  ineflimable  privileges,  to  vindicate  her  facred  liberties,  and  to' 
preferve  her  members  from  fedudtionl  It  is  with  pleafure  we  obferve,  that, 
in  no  period  of  her  former  annals,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  concerning  thej 
•learning  and  abilities  of  her  pallors  and  guardians,  does  fhe  ever  appear  to! 
have  been  better  qualified  for  affening  the  freedom  of  her  inftitutions,  for  via-  j 
dicating  the  purity  of  her  dodrine  and  dilcipline,  or  for  preferving  the  in-j 
tegrity  of  her  frame,  than  at  prefent.  When,  therefore,  Ihe  is  boldly; 
Challenged  to  the  field  by  no  contemptible  adverfary;  when  the  prejudices 
'of  infidelity  may  be  increafed,  and  the  errors  of  Popery  abetted  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  endeavours,  we  leave  it  in  her  own  bofom  to  determine, 
how  fir  it  becomes  her  zeal,  her  vigilance,  and  activity,  to  remain  a  pallive 
«nd  iinconcerned  obferver  of  his  trophies.  From  us  it  can  only  be  expe(fled 
to  offer  a  few  animadverfions  upon  fome  particular  topics  as  they  occur  in 
Che  Wxture  of  the  work,  and  on  the  general  execution  of  the  defign.  ; 

Concerning  the  author’s  explication  of  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  j 

L  in  manyj 
in  a  pro- 1 

this  article  much  beyond  its  due  propor-1 
3(ftrine  had  a  ten 
of  infidels;  this 


Concerning  the  author’s  explication  of  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds 
of  iriiracles,  and  of  the  various  ends '  propofed  by  them,  though 
Vefpedts  obnoxious  to  cenfure,  it  Is  impoflible  for  us  to  expatiate 
per  manner,  without  protraftinj 
'tion.  We  have  faid,  that  this  c 
the  prejudices  and  antipathies 
feem'  a  paradox ;  but'  we  now  p 
One  evening,  a  gentleman,  v 
of  a  Freethinker,  having  called  upon  one  of  his  acquaintance,  obferved 
this  treatife  on  the  Scripture  Do<5trine  of  Miraclds  lying  open  upon  a  table. 
’The  firft  palTage  which  ftruck  his  view,  was  that  In  which  the  author  at* 
tempts  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  miracles,  and  to  invalidate  the  objedlioasj 


of  deifts.  He  glanced  it  over  with  a  countenance  fo  ftrongly  exprelDve  of 
foveteign  contempt,  that  his  acquaintance  could  not  forbear  to  demand  the 
caufe  of  an  alteration  fo  ftriking  in  every  feature  of  his  face. 

*  This  holy  catholic,’  replied  the  pretended  fage,  *  feeras  to  have  invented! 
arguments  againft  himfelf,  with  no  other  intention,  than  to  have  the  plea¬ 
fure  and  felf-applaufe  of  confuting  them ;  for  it  is  beneath  the  weaknefs.pf 
credulity  itfelf  to  imagine,  that  any  difputant^could  have  die  affrontery  to 


ve‘nd  flich  futilities  in  the  guife  of  arguments,  it  is  indeed  granted,  thai 
deifts  pretend  to  prove  the  impoflibility  of  miracles ;  but  their  con 
clufions  are  derived  from  principles  as  far  fuperior  to  thofe  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  quote  from  infidels,  as  heaven  to  earth.  'Thefc  fuppofititious  pwin* 
ciples  it  is  hot  neceffary  to  repeat;  let  us  immediately  recur  to  his  own  ar* 
gum'ents  for  the  poffibility  of  miracles,  and  fee  how  far  they  are  able  tc 
en'diire  the  fevere,  though  impartial,'  ferutihy  of  reafon.  His  meaning,  ii 
lie  has 'any  meaning  at  all,  muft  be,  that,*  prior  to  creation,  all  fubftaacci 
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^  Were  indifFerently  fufccptlble  of  all  qualities ;  all  caufes  equally  produftive 
of  all  effects ;  and  all  means  equally  conducive  to  all  ends.  For,  by  mira* 
i  cles,  he  means  either  fuch  changes  in  nature  as  are  contrary  to  her  known 

‘  and  edabliflied  laws,  or  fiich  as  might  have  been  produced  by  phyhcal 

>  caufes,  yet  are,  in  reality,  effediuated  by  fupernatural  agency.  But,  with 

i  '  his  permidion,  I  mud  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  here  he  makes  a  didiuifbioa 
r  without  a  difference.  For  it  is  equally  required  by  the  known  and  edablilh* 

,  ed  inftitutions  of  nature,  that  a  difeafe,  if  invincible  by  the  healing  powers 

•  j  of  Jiatufe,  though  within  the  limits  of  the, medical  art,  (hould  continue  to 

i|  prevail  till  removed  by  the  application  of  its  proper  cure ;  as  it  is  required 

that  bodies  fhould  tend  to  their  center,  unlefs  their  courfe  fliould  be  fuf- 
,  *  pended  by  a  prepollent  refinance.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  produdioii  of 
;  -  any  effeft,  though  in  itfelf 'poflible  to  mechanical  efliciency,  if  performed 
) :  without  its  proper  and  adequate  caufe,  is  equally  an  infringement  of  the 
-  ,laws  of  nature^  as  if  it  had  been  performed  in  oppofition  to  fome  mecha- 
-j  liical  caufe  in  a6iual  operation.  ,Supp6(ing  then,  according  to  our  author, 
y :  that,  previous  to  the  adual  exiftence  of  things,  there  was  no  eternal  aind 
s\  immutable  c6nne<dion  between  fiibftances  and  qualities,  between  caufes  and 
id  effects,  or  between  means  and  ends ;  let  us  fee  to  what  confequences  this  hy- 
pothehs  will  lead;  It  is  plain,  that,  without  a  natural  and  reciprocal  ap- 
e|  titude  between  fUbhances  and  qualities,  eftabliihed  in  the  divine  ideas 
di  anterior  to  the  real  exiftence  of  thofe  fiibftances  or  qualities  themfelves, 
u'  there  could  have  been  no  wifdom*  no  rational  intention  exerted  in  iiivefting 
the  one  with  the  other;  and,  if  the  conjundlion  of  fubftances  and  ^qualities 
Is  '^as  originally  arbitrary,  their  modus  operands  one  Upon  another,  and  con- 
y  fequently  the  refulrs  of  that  operation,  mu*ft  likewife,  for  the  fame  reafOn, 
).  have  been  arbitrary.  From  vrhatever  period  of  paft  eternity  you  date  this 

>  t  Univerfal  indifference,  this  abfolute  detachment  of  things  from  things,  you 
:r  deprive  the  divine  intelligence  of  all  poflible  exercife,  which,  to  us,  is  the 
It  :  fame  thing  as  if  you  Ihould  annihilate  wifdom  and  deftgn  in  the  Creator 

:  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe.  One  of  two  fuppofttions,  therefore,  muft 
iC'  be  triie;  either  there  is  an  eternal,  inviolable,  and  neceflary  connexion  he¬ 
ld^  tween  fubftances  and  qualities,  between  caufes  and  eftedls,  betvreen  means 
e,  dnd  ends,  or  there  could  be  no  principles  upon  which  the  great  Artificer  and 
t*  -  difpofer  of  things  might  exert  his  intelligent  powers;  becaufe,  when  ob- 
[js  jefts  are  indifferent  in  themfelves,  it  is  impoftible  to  exhibit  wife  intention, 
of  either  in  fele(fting  or  arranging  them.  Let  our  author  therefore  chufe  for 
le  himfelf;  if  he  admits  the  firft  of  thefe  fuppofitions,-  he  abfolutely  precludes 
the  poflibility  of  miracles;  if  the  laft,  he  obliterates  every  impreffion  of  wife 
;d|  beneficent  defign  in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world.  He 
3.  indeed  afferted,  that  fufpenfes  of  the  known  and  eftablifhed  laws  of  na- 
of  turc,  when  oppofed  by  a  fuperior  force,  are  frequent  and  familiar  to  ob-» 
fcrvation.  He  forgets,  however,  that  there  is  an  effential  difference  between 
at  nature,  when  merely  paflive  to  her  own  operations,  or  when  fubjeded  to 
jj.  thofe  of  an  extrinfic  and  fupernatural  agent;  befides,  it  is  abfolutely  denied, 
that  any  known  and  eftabliihed  taw  of  nature  can  be  fufpended,  even  for  a 
q'.  I^ngle  pmicle  of  time.  Nay,  it  is  urged, that,  if  the  law  oppofed  were  not* 
iu  a<ftual  force  and  energy,  the  jaw  oppofing  could  by  no  means  a<3 :  Thus* 
jjQ  If  we  imagine  war  declared  between  gravitation  and  refiftence,  though  the 
latter  pvercomes  the  former,  yet  muft  we  fuppofe  gravitation  In  adlual  force*, 
-rt  order  to  conceive  refiftence  in  any  degree  exerted.  Both  thefe  laws, 
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therefore,  are  in  actual  and  fimuHaneous  energy.  The  one  does  not  fufpen,d# 
but’fuperfede  the  other,  by  that  force  which  remains  to  it,  after  the  full 
effort  of  the  former  is  exerted.  It  thofe  who  patronize  miracles  ha,d  hceii 
nuly  apprized  of  thefe  difficulties,  they  would  not  have  attempted  to  prove 
fncbmprehenfible  doArihes  by  events  (lill  more  incomprehenfible  than  them* 
fclves.  But,  according  to  them,  a  miracle  is  a  plain  matter  of  faifl,  obvious 
to  the  fenfes*;  and  therefore,  to  deny  its  poffibility,  is  to  deftroy.the  credi¬ 
bility  of  hTftpry.  '  I  ahfwer,  if  a  miracle  be  a  plain  matter  of  it  can  be 
brought  in  proof  of  nothing  but  Itlelf.  If  it  be  uncommon  or  preternatu- 
iral,.  the  evidences  by  which  it  is'attefted  arc  proportionally  obnoxious  to 
fufpicionj  fince  it  is  more  probable,  that  witnelTes  (hould  be  deceived  or 
.intend  to  deceive,  than  that  the  courfe  of  nature  (hpuld  vary  in  any  fingle 
inftance,  without  a  proper  and  adequate  caufe. 

What^ degree  of  acquiefcence,  the  original  patrons,  of  miracles  in  the 
Chriftian  aera  thought  due  to  the  proofs  arifing  from  thefe  fupernatural 
phaCnomena,  is  manifell  from  their  own  declared  fenfe  of  the  matter ;  fori 
thfey  confefs,  that  iigns  and  wonders  of  this  kind  could  not  be  performed 
but  among  fuch  perfons  as  had  faith;  by  whom,  if  the  word /aifb  has  any 
fighification  at  all,  we  muft  underftand  fuch  as  were  predifpofed  to  believe 
in  thofe  aftpnifhing  events  before  they  happen.  But,  whether  fpe<5^ators  of 
this  compiediion  can  be  admitted  proper  evidenced  of  any  fa(Sl,  let  juridi¬ 
cal  wifdom  and  experience  decide.'  ' 

‘  This  much  for  the  opinion  of  the  inhde!.  But  we,  who  feel  the  force  of 
thofe  arguments  upon  which  Chriftianity  is  founded,  can,  with  the  higheft 
degree  of  jufticei  defpife  all  the  obje<5tions  which  are  urged  againft  miracles^ 
A'frioru  We  know,  with  demonftrative  certainty,  that  no  metaphyfical  de¬ 
ductions,  however  plaufiblc,  can  be  of  any  moment  in  the  decition  of  a 
queftion  which  is  already  determined  by  evangelical  teftimony.  We  adniit,* 
that  miracles  are  more  than  plain  matters  of  faCt ;  nay,  farther,  we  allow 
that  a  rational  helitation  concerning  the  reality  of  miracles  has  no'infiuencot 
on  the  credibility  of  hiftory,  becaufc  all  fafts,  of  whatever  kind,  when  fup- 
ported  by  evidences  adequate  to  their  nature  and  importance,  muft  not  on¬ 
ly  be  credible  but  certain.  Yet  we  abfolutely  deny,  that  this  conviction 
can  beimprclTed  on  the  mind  by  any  atteftation  pofterior  to  the  apoftolic 
age;  becaufe  none  of  their  fuccefibrs  were  either  invefted  with  the  fame  cha¬ 
racters,  or  poffifled  of  the  fame  credentials  which  the  apoftles  exhibited*  i 
The  prefumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  miracles,  enumerated  by  Dr  Mid- 
^eton  and  Mr  Brook,  and  happily  improved  by  our  author  to  his  own  pur-, 
pofes,  are  equally  pregnant  with  arrogance  and  ftupidity.  Is  it  for  us  to 
riafon  frpija'  the  former,  to  the  future  conduCt  of  the  Deity,  upon  local 
and  temporary  circumftances,  who  neither  can  indgc  how  thefe  ,cir-,S 
cumftances  are  connected  with  the  general  plan,  nor  what  a  different, 
adminiftration  the  fmalleft  variety .^in  thefe  connections  may  demand.^' 
In  fhort,  he  who  carries  his  idea  of  authenticated  miracles  beyond  the,' 
apoftolic  times,  may,  without  difficulty,  digfeft  the  maxims  which  were^^ 
^alhionablc  in  the  fucceeding  period,  and  heroically  exclaim,  credo  quia  imf. 
pbftbile  ejf*  He  may  believe,  with  Origcn,.the  rotundity  of  glorified  bodiesj^. 
vjuth  Tertullian,  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  correCl  and  improve 
the  doctrines  of  Jefus ;  or,  withSt  Auguftine,  that  an  adrefi  was  delivered  of' 
a  child  in  the  fliape  of  a  devil.  In  a  word,  he  may  receive  with  cardinal 
falthi,  the  whole  legendary  cree^  of  relics  and  witchcraft  :  l^ay,  fuch  a  per-‘' 
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fon  mayi  wltbout  hefitation^  fobilicute  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes,  or  the  Tales 
of  the  Fairies,  for  the  Bible. 

We  have  to  add,  that  qur  author’s  refutation  of  Benevolus’s  argument 
in  the  appendix,  feems  to  be  equally  falfe  and  infidious.  The.fum  of  Be- 
nevolus’s  argument  is  this,  That,  if  he  believes  tranfubftantiation,' he  cannot 
truft  in  his  fenfes;  and,  it  he  doubts  his  fenfes,  he  cannot  believe  a  miracle. 
No  miracle’,  therefore^  which  ,  is  adduced  to  evince  the  reality  of  tranful>- 
ftantiation,  can  have  any  eflfedt  in  proving  it.  He  adds.  That,  if  tranfub¬ 
ftantiation  be  real,  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  fame  inftant  whcil.he 
broke  the  bread,  or  when  he  blelfed  the  cup,  mnft  have  been  both  a  natural 
and  a'fpiritual  body:  It  muft  have  been  at  once  mortal  and  immortal,  cor^' 
ruptible  and  incorruptible;  limited  by  fpace,  yet  capable  of  fubfifting  whole 
and  entire  in  different  places  at  the  fame  time.  The  advocate  for  Popery 
replies.  That  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  fubftance,  nor  of  tive  raanr 
jier  in  which  the  fenfible  qualities  are  conne^^ed  with  it ;  that  the  change  is 
not  made  in  the  fenfible  qualities,  but  in  the  fubftance;  that  it  is  not  effec¬ 
tuated  by  one  fubftance  palling  into  another,  but  by  the  removal  or  de- 
ftru<ftion  of  one  fubftance,  and  the.fubftitution  of  another;  and,  lajily^  that, 
being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  glorified  body,  we  can 
neither  determine  what  qualities  are  compatible  or  incompatible  in  it, 
nor  afcertain  the  div^rfities  of  modification  of  which  it  may  be  fufcep- 
tible, 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  fophiftical  evafions,  we  ftill  affirm,  that,  if  tranfub- 
ftantiation  be  real,  our  fenfes  are  moft  egregioufly  deceived;  For,  though^ 
a  priori  t  .w’e  cannot  deted  the  laws  by  which  .particular  qualities  inhere  in 
particular  fubftances;  yet,  it  is  an  inftitution  of  our  naturei  w’hen  fenfible 
qualities  become  the  obje(5ts  of  our  perception,  to  believe  they  inhere  in  a 
fubftance  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  diftinifl  from  every  other.  The  con-^ 
comitant  impreffion  upon  the  mind,  that  particular  qualities  are  fupportpd 
and  united  by  fubftances  peculiar  to  themfelves,  equally  ftrong,  and  equal- 
,  ly  indelible  with  the  inipreffions  made  upon  the  fenfes  fiy  the  qualities  per¬ 
ceived.  Thefe  irnpreffionsy  with  their  confequences,  are  the  earlieft,  nay, 
perhaps,  the  ftrongeft  external  evidences  we  can  have  for  the  fidelity  of  na¬ 
ture,  and,  confequently/for  die  veracity  of  her  Author. 

If  therefore,  the  fubftances  of  bread  and  wine  be  at  any  time,,  or  upon 
any  occafion,  divefted  of  their  fenfible  qualities,  and  otherdatent  fubftances 
clothed  in  the  fame  qualities ;  how  do  we  know,  but  that  fimilar  deceptions 
may  take  place  at  all'  times  and  on*  all  •  occafions  ?  By  what  infallible  -teft 
ftiall  we  therefore  judge,  what  is  miraculous  and  what  conimon,  fihee  we  are 
fo  iftfamoufly  duped  by  tfie  only  witneffes  which  in  this  cafe  can  give  any 
report  at  all  ?  But  it  feems,  tranfubftantiation  is  revealed  in  fedpture  :  Ves;’ 
in  the  fame  way  as  it  is  revealed  that  the  hills  are  eternal,  that  the  trees  . 
dap  their  hands,  of  that  dry  boiies  liVc.  We  agree  wfith  our  author,  that 
wc  have  no  knowledge  of  the  glorified  body,  except  what  we  derive  from 
feripture  but,  glorified  as  it  is,  it  muft  either  be  a  body,  and  cdnfequehtly  ’ 
have  feme  properties  in  common  with  body,  or  the  terra  has  no,  meaning 
at  all.  Now,  it  is  impoftjble  to  conceive  body  in  general, ^and  the  human 
body  in  particular,  without  including  the  idea  of  lihhift  arid  dlmcntioiis. 
But  though  matter  may  be  compreffed  of  expanded  indefinitely^  yet  it  is 
intuitively  demonftrable,  that  no  body  which  is  circumfcribcd  by  form, and' 
Umiled  by  fpac(^  can  poffibly  fubfift  whole  and  entire  in  different  places  at 
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the  fame  time.  Our  author,  therefore,  might  have  fpared  the  facrilegiou j 
analogy  between  the  real  myftery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  ridiculous  figment 
of  tranfubftantiation ;  though,  to  their  eternal  difgrace,  it  has  long  been  a 
favourite  refuge  to  the  defenders  of  popery.  We  know  enough  of  body  in 
every  poffible  Rate,  'to  know  that  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  oppofite  qualities 
at  the  fame  time,  and  that  there  are  certain  attributes  abfolutely  and  elTen* 
tially  incompatible  'with  its  nature ;  but  we  are  not  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Infinite  and  incomprehenfible  eflence,  either  to  afeertain  its  homu- 
lial  ♦  union  or  hypoftatic  diftindion,  in  any  other  manner,  than  as  they  are  ' 
revealed  to  us  in  feripture.  It  is,'  therefore,  impoffible  to  find  a  contradidlion 
in  terms  which  are  not  fully  and  clearly  underftood. 

.With  refpe<ff  to  the  general  execution  of  this  work,  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  the  plan  is  happily  condu<ffed,  the  topics  judicioufly  and  artfully  dif- 
pofed,  and  the  reafoping,  though  not  Invincible, yet  fpecious  and  dangerous; 
Truth  is  fo  artfully  mixed  with  falfefhood,  and  fophlftry  with  argument^ 
that  it  requires  no  (mail  degree  of  vigilance  and  perfpicacity  to  difehtangle 
the  one  from  the  other.'  Hence  it  is,  that  we  apprehend  fo  much  danger 
to  Pfoteftants,  who  ar^  not  properly  qualified  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  faith  . 
that  is  in  them.  The  ftyle  is  expfeffive  and  clear,  yet  not  uniformly  pure, 
nor  entirely  free  from  folecifms.  ‘  We  could  have  wifhed,  that  the  author^ 
in  fupport  of  his  caufe,  had  given  a  more  minute  detail  of  the  miracles 
continued  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  opinions  which  they  were  ex- 
hi\)ited  to  fupport.  Bu^  tliefe  defeats  the  reader^  naay  fiipply,  by  confulting 
the  apology  for  Herodotus,  publilhed  fome  time  ago  in  French.  He  mafi^’ 
jikewife  perufe,  letters  to  a  friend  in  the  country  by  M.  Pafcal.  ‘  He  will  aU' 
fo‘ be  ihuch  edified  by  the  ftory  of  a  miracle  inferted  from  the  mouth  of 
Long  John  in  the  life  of  Villars  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  which  a  tranfla- 
tion  by  Mr  Merrick  may  be  found  in  Mr  Dodfley’s  Colledion  of  poems, 

•  Homuftal  is  any  thing  relating  to  the  divine  cflaicc  as  one ;  and  bypofintk  fignifics  whaf 
is  peculiar  to  any  of  the  perfons  of  the  Trinity.  ‘  '  i 
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ENGLAND.' 

An  Acccount  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament^ 
continued  from  voL  IV. 

THurfday,  Novemher  30.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  upon  the*  third  reading  of 
the  Miilria'biil*  the* Marquis  of  Rockingham’ 
got  up,  and,  in  a  very  (hort  fpccch,  gave  his 
rearoDs'againfl  the  pafCng  of  the  bill,  obfer- 
ving,  it  whs  too  great  an  cxtcnfion.of  prero¬ 
gative — and  he*  therefore  fi\ouid  give  his  voice 
againfi  it.  The  queftion  'was  then  put,  and' 
the  bin  pafl^  without  a  divibon.  *  '  ^ 

It  was  next  moved  to  read  fhe.  Indemnity 
bill  a  third  time,  upon  which  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  again  rofe,’  and  faid,  that,  Ihongh  he  ap¬ 
prehended  his  objections  would  meet  with  the* 
jaioe  fnceefs  as*  on  the  former  bill,  yet  he 
would  tioablc  their  Lordlbips  with  a  few 
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words  on  the  fubje£t;  be.  obfcrved,  that  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  the  preamble  differed  fot 
efientially,  that  it  made  fhe  whole  an  abfur-  t 

dity;  the, title  beginning,  “  An  aft  to  in-  ^ 

demnify,  &c.**  and  the  preamble  with  the’  '  i 
words,  “  Whereas  doubtj  have  arifen,  'Scc,*\  i  c 
without  the  mention  of  miniffers  having  ta-  ?  f 
ken  a  (Icp  contrary  to  law  and  .the  conffitu-  1 
tion,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  was  better  to  J 
have  no  indemnity  bill  than  that  which  lay  on '  1  < 

the  table.'  '  -  '  .*  -,'  t 

Lord  Weymouth  faid,  he  agreed  in  fomejde-  *  j 
gree  with  the  noble  Marquis  ;  he  thought  the  < 
bill  totally  iinneccfrary.  He  Was  fure  the  mea-‘  ■  f 
^re  was  in  itlelf  pcrfcftly  legal  and  jnftifiable,'  \  1 

.  and  offered  to  divide  with  his  Lordihip,  if  he  i  ® 
(hould  think  proper  to  put  the  quelUon  for^ 
rejeftingit.  '  J 

liord  Suffolk  followed  the  laft  noble  Lord,  -j  * 
in  his  ideas.  He  laid  he  xould  not  fee  any' 
ncceffity  for  the  bill,  &c. 
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Lord  Gower  united  in  opinion  with  the  o- 
fher  two  noble  Lords,  (faid  his  fentiments 
from  the  beginning  were  the  fame  as  now, 
that  he  thought  the  mcafure  legal  and  confti- 
tutional,  and  had  accordingly  advifed  it  in 
concert  with  the  reft  of  his  Majefty’s  mini- 
fters,  and^now,  in  conformity  with  thofe  fen- 
timents,  voted  for  having  the  bill  rejected. 

’  The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  qiie-» 
llion,  and  it  pafted,  in  the  negative,  without  a 
dilTentient  voice.-— Thus  was  a  bill  which  coft 
the  oppoCiion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fo 
inuch  labour,  learning,  and  rhctorick,  totally 
loft  by  a  debate  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  only 
ten  minutes  continuance. 

’  Friday  December  i.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  went  into  the  order  of  the  day,  for  the 
^econd  reading  of  the  bill  to  prohibit  all  intcr- 
courfe  of  trader  with  thp  colonies  in  North  A- 
incrica,  commonly  called  the  Rcftraining  bill; 
upon  which  a  very  warm  and  general  debate 
enfned,  that  lafted  till  eleven'  o'clock.  The 
gentlemen  in  bppofitioh  alfcrtcd,  that  the  bill 
was' of  a  piece  with  all  thofe  other  opprellive 
i  and  irritating  afts  which  had  roufed  the  colo- 
J  nies  to  refiftance.  We  firtt  forbade  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  any  other  nation,  and  were  now 
,  about  to  put' the  finiftiing  ftroke  to  their  accu¬ 
mulated  injuries,' by  cutting  off  their  inter- 
^o'urfe  even  with  ourfclves  *,  that  this  would 
^  ftimulate  them  to  publifh  that  code  of  laws, 
which,  we  were  certain,  they  had  prepared  ; 
that,  exafperated  beyond  all  degree  of  for- 
tieafancej  they  would  immediately  declare 
V  themfelyes  a  free  and  independent  people,  and 
throw  open  their  ports  to  all  nations,  by  which 
We  might,  id  sill  probability,  be  involved  in 
the  dimculties  of  a  foreign  war,  at  that  critical 
inomeht  when  we  were  moft  'lorn  with  civil 

*  broils  and  domeftic  diftra^ion. 

It  was  likewife  urged,  that  the  fending  com- 
mifOoners  to  treat,  if  the  bill  is  to  pafs  into 
a  law,  would  be  an  idle  and  expeniive  mea¬ 
sure.  •  ' 

The  friends  of  adminiftration  remarked  the 
inconftftency  of  tht  arguments  advanced  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  houfe.  Wbenx  an  army 
was  to  be  voted  ;  an  arniy  would  be  certainly 
ineffectual ;  it  would  be  mucH  more  expedi-^ 
ent  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and  carry  on  a 
daval  ,war  only;- and  now  that  a  bill  was 
brought  in  to  give  greater  effect  to  our  naval 
operations,  (hey  were  as  warm  againft  tha^ 
mcafure  as  they  had  been  againft  the  army  ; 
that,  in  Ihott,  they  feemed  to  have  but  one  ob- 

*  jtCt  in  view,  that  of  impeding  every  mcafure 
of  adminiftration,  right  or  wrong.  'Whatever 
fbree  this  'argument  'might  have,  it  was  fup- 
^rted  by  one  ftill  more  effectual,  a  majority 
of  near  four  to  one. 

’  The  principal  fpeakers  in  this  debate  were. 
Lord  North,  Mr  Hurke,  Mr  Fox,  Lords  John 
ah<t  George  CaVcadilb,  the  Attorney*  General, 
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Mr  Dunning,  Sir  George  Howard,  Mr  T« 
Townfend,  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  Mr  £.  Freeman, 

Mr  Wenman,  and  Governor  Johnftoo. 

At  eleven  the  Houfe'  divided  on  the  que- 
ftion  for  its  commitment,  when  the  numbers 
were  ao7  ayes,  55  noes;  A  (hort  debate  then 
arofe  reli;>eAiog  the  day  for  which  it  (hould 
itand  committed ;  at  length  the  queftion  was 
put,  **  that  this  bill  ftand  committed  for  Tuef- 
day  next,**  on  which' the  Houfe  again  divi¬ 
ded,  when  the  numbers  were  Jgs  for  it;  34 
againft  it.  It  ftands  therefore  committed  for 
Tuefday. 

Monday  December  4.  The  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  went  into  a  committee  on  the  bill  for 
difeovering  a  north-weftern  paftage  to  the  weft 
and  foutbern  oceans  of  America,  and  for  en¬ 
couraging  adventurers  to  penetrate  to  the. 
North  Pole;  and,  afterfome  time  fpent  there¬ 
in,  Mr  Mack  worth  (chairman)  reported,  that 
the  Committee  had  gone  through  the  fame, 
and  made  feveral  amendments,  which  he 
•would  report,  when  the  Houfe  (hould  be  plea- 
fed  to  receive  the  fame.  Ordered,  that  the 
faid  report  be  received  this  day. 

The  Marine  Mutiny  bill  was  reported  and 
ordered  to  be  engroifed. 

Tuefday  December  5.  His  Majcfty,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,tgave  the  royal  ailent  to  the 
fallowing  bills : 

A  bill,  entitled.  An  aCt  for  granting  to  his 
Majefty  an  aid  by  a  land-ux  of  four  feillings 
in  the  pound,  lor  the  fervice  of  the  year 
i77«-  ^ 

A  bill,  entitled,  An  aCt  for  preventing  mu-, 
'tiny  and  defertioo,  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

A  bill,  entitled.  An  aCt  for  empowering  his 
Majefty  to  Call  out  and  aflemhle  the  militia  in 
that  part  of  Great  bri|ain  called  England,  in 
cafes  of  rebellion,  in  any  part  of  the  domini¬ 
ons  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fame  day,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  going  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  om  the  bill 
for  prohibiting  all  trade  and  intercourfe  with 
the  colonies  in  rebellion,  &c.  A  member  mo¬ 
ved,  that  it  be  an  inftruflion  g^ven  by  the. 
houfe,  before  the  fpeaker  leayes  the  cha'tr,  to 
the  faid  committee,  to  accept  certain  claufes 
by  way  of  amendment,  and  to  divide  the  bill 
into  diftin£t  parts,  or  to  n\ake  two  bills  out  of 
the  one  in  its  prefent  form  :  Debates  arofe 
upon  this  propofition,  which  it  feems  is  cal¬ 
led  by  Ibme  gontlemen,  a  method  of  fritter¬ 
ing  away  a  bill ;  and  adminiftration  not  being 
ditpofed  to  fubmit  to  this  operation,  a  divi-, 

,  lion  followed  about  five  o'clockt  the 
numbers  were,  againft  the  luotiou  75,  for  it 

34*  . 

'  The  fpeaker  then  left  the  chair,  and  the 
committee  proceeded  in  the  buliueiW  At  the 
outfec,  a  ftrong  oppoGtlon  appeared  tp  tli^^  " 


/ 
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iHI,  ted  t  proliabHky  of  conteftSog  it  daMfe  fore  requeued,  that  adminidration  would 
Vf  daofe.  .'Mr  Serjeant*  Adair  propofing  an  precipitate  a  matter  of  fuch  importance, 
amendment  to  the  ftrft  enafting -claufe,  frefli  which  might  have  fuch  fatal  confcqucnccs, 
dtbfttes  enfoed,  in  which  the  Attorney-gene-  but  that  they  would  defer  the  further  confidci 
raJ  and  Mr  Burke  had  a  confiderable  (hare,  rkion  of  the  bill  till  after  the  holidays,  when 
At  half  after  feven,  the  committee  divided  they  would  have  fudicient  time  for  delihera: 
#ithin  the  hroufe  on  the  ameudment.  Againd  tion,  and  a  full  houfe  to  give  greater  fandtioq 
Itite,  forit^  ^  ^  to  their  proceedings.  Adminirtration  treatec) 

'  Lord  N?«-th,  it  is  iaid,  in  order  to  abate  the  fears  of  the  planters  as  a  falfe  alarm,  and 

the  rigour  of  this  ad,  fo  far  as  it  refpeds  the  the  requeft  of  delaying  the  bill  tilf  after  the  rti 

ieiaing  the  (hips  of  the  Americans,  or  any  cefs,  as  only  a  pretence  to  retard  the  efforts  o( 
Bups , trading  to  or  from  their  ports,  faM,  government,  and  infifled  on  proceeding  witfi 

that  proyiiion  was  made  in  the  50th  claufe,  the  bill.  The  debate  was  warm,  and  well  fupr 

page  23.  for  giving  them  time  to  avoid  it,  ported  011  all  (ides. 

by  a  proper  return  to  their  allegiance ;  but,  if  About  half  after  nine,  the  ^ueflion  was  put, 
chat  was  not  thought  iudicienc,  gentlemen  *  Whether  the  amendments  be  n'ow  read  a  fel 
might  propofc  fuch  other  proviiions  as  they  cond  time;’  on  which  the  houfe  divided,  Ayci 
judged  proper,  to  come  in  under  that  claufe.  Xjg,  Noes  38. 

I'bc  Houfe  broke  np  at  ten  minutes  after  The  amendments  were  then  read  and  agreed 

•leven,  and  adjourned  till  neat  day,  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time 

.  Wednefday  December  6»  The  order  of  the  on  Tuefday  next.  At  half  after  ten,  the  houfe 
was  read  for  the  further  confideration  of  adjourned  to  Monday, 
the  American  retraining  bill ;  a  motion  was  Monday  December  i  (.  Upon  reading  the 
then  made  for  the  fpeakcr  to  leave  the  chair^  order  of  the  day  in  the  houfe  of  commons^ 
who  left  the  fame  accordingly.  The  houie  which  was  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Am'e« 
then  proceeded  to  take  the  di^ereut  claufes  in-  rican  prohibitory  bill,  Governor  Johntone 
to  confideration;  and  having  gone  through  moved  to  adjourn.  This  occafioned  a  debate 
the  bill,  the  houfe  divided,^  when  the  numbers  for  a  confiderable  time ;  but  it  was  carried  at 
vercy  xp  and  5O  ;  the  chairman  left  the  chair,  gainft  the  adjournment  without  a  divifion. 
and  the  houfe  was  relumed.  Mr  MackworChi  .  The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and  a 
then  acquainted  the  fpeaker,  that  the  com-  frelh  debate,  without  any  new  or  important 
mictee  bad  gone  through  the  bill,  and  made  matter,  followed,  when  the  bill  was  pafled, 
feveval  amendments  thoreto.  The  report  was  upon  a  divifion,  ixa  for  it,  to  16  again ff  it, 
then  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  houfe  next  Tuefday  December  12,  In  the  House  oI^ 
day.  Lords,  the  bill  from  the  commons,  for  prot 

Thnrfday  December  7.  In  the  houfe  of  hibidng  all,  trade  ^nd  commerce  with  fuch 
commons,  the  report  from  the  committee  on  provinces  in  America  as  arc  in  rebellion,  was 
the  American  general  retraining  biU  was  put  prclentcd,  and  read  a  brt  time, 
off  till  next  day.  The  bill  for  regulating  his  Majcfly’s  marine 

Friday  December  8.  The  houfe  of  com-  forces  wiiilc  on  (horc,  was  read  a  fecond  time,! 

"  mons  proceeded  to  take  into  confideration  the  and  committed  for  next  day. 
amendnients  made  to  the  American  retrain-  The  bill  fur  giving  encouragement  to  adn 
ing  bill;  allb  the  petition  of  the  Wet-lndia  venturers  to  discover  a  northern  pafTage  from 
planters  and  merchants  againfl  it ;  when,  ha?  Europe  to  the  ibuthern  and  wetern  ocean  of 
ving  heard  counfel  for  and  againfl  the  bill,  America,  and  tor  penetrating  within  a  de- 
(the  purport  of  whofe  arguments  amounted  to  gree  of  the  north  pole,  was  read  a  third  umc^r 
very  little  more  than  that  they  had  not  re-  and  agreed  to. 

^ved  their  brief*  above  two  or  three  hours.  The  fame  day,  the  houfe  of  commons,  af-' 
and,  cpnfequendy,  were  but  little  acquainted  ter  difeulljiig  feme  private  bqfinefs,  adjourned 
with  the  fubjed),  thegentietnen  in  oppofition  till  Tuefday  next.  ' 

undertook  to  prove,  that  the  bill  then  before  Tuefday;  Dec.  14.  After  feme  debate,  the 
the  houfe  was  both  impolitic  and  oppr^ffivc.  Houfe  of  Lords  ordered.  That  Elizabeth,; 
It  was  impolitic,  becaufe  it  immediately  and  calling  herielf  Duchefs  Dowager  of'Kingfton^ 
materially  aficAed  the  interefe  Of  numbers  of  indicted  by  the  name  of  ElizabetH  Hervey, 
people  not  in  any  ways  concerned  in  the  A-  Efq;  now  Earl  of  Briflol,  be  tried  on  Wedr 
xnerietD  rebellion  ;  it  would  confequeutly  neiday  the  24th  of  January  next,  at  the  bar 
leBen  the  boafted  popularity  of  government,  of  this  houfe,  in  Wcflminlter-halL 
and  incrcafe  the  number  of  enemies,  by  the  Friday,  Dec.  1$.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  j 
union  which  would  naturally  arife  from  one  there  was  a  warm  debate  concerning  the  fer  | 
common  opprefOon.  It  was  unjufl  and  op-  cond  reading  of  the  American  general  reflrain-  j 
prcfCve,  as'  it  ena^ed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  ing  bill ;  at  the  dofe  of  which  the  numbers  ^ 
the  WeO-lndias,  who  were  an  iaotfcnftvc  pco-  were.  Contents  48,  proxies  30  ;  Not  con- 
pk,  (bould  he  ftarvtd^  for  the  pifrpofc  of  pu-  tents  11^  proxies  7  ;  and  the  bill  Bands  pow^ 
pifhing  the  rebcUion  of  America  •  They  there-  micted  for  Monday. 
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Monday,  Dec.  i8.  The  order  of  the  day 
Vor.the  Houfc  of  Lords  going  into  a  cotnmitr 
on  the  American  retraining  bill  was 
read  •  Tb^  hill  being  gone  through.  Lord 
jScarlilalc  left  the  chair,  and ,  a  motion  was 
made,  and  agreed  to,  that  the  claufes  and  a- 
inendments  be  reported  next  day* 

.  Tuefday,  Dec.  19.'  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
f^rd  ScaiTdale  prefented  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  houfe  on  the  Ame¬ 
rican  prohibiting  bill ;  and  the  fevcral  claufes 
pfTered,  and  amendments  propofed  by  the 
Lords  Sandwich  and  Dartmouth  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Monday,  being  reported  apd  agreed 
to  by  the  Houfe,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  next  day,  and  the  Lords  to 
be  fum  moped. 

Wedpefday,  Dec.  zo.  The  Houfe  of  Lords 
proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
fecond  reading  of  the  American  retraining 
mil ;  and,  after  a  flight  debate,  the  bill  was 
pafled  without  a  divifion* 

The  fame  day,  in  the  Kbufc  of  commons, 
fin^eral  private  bills  were  read,  and  new  writs 
iflued  for  electing  a  member  for  Heydon,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  and 
for  clefling  a  memb.er  for  the  county  of  Fife, 
in  the  rooip  of  General  Scott,  deceafid.  , 

Thurfday  December  ai.  The  American 
retraining  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  of 
totnmons,  and  a  motion  made,  that  the  a- 
mendfuents  of  the  Lords  be  now  taken  into 
cbniidefation,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  th,e 
bill  was.  pated,  and  ordered  back  to  the 
Lords.  ' 

Friday  Dec.  as.  His  Majcty,  in  the  Houle 
of  Lords,  gave  the  royal  aflent  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  bills: 

To  a  bill  entitled,  An  AA  for  prohibiting 
ill  trade  aud  intercourie  with  the  Colonies  of 
Kew  Hampfhire,  MalTachufetts  Bay,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Rhode  Ifland,  New  York,  Rcnnfylva- 
Qia,  the  three  Lower  Counties  on  Delawar, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  during  the  prefent  re¬ 
bellion  in  America,  and  for  other,  purpofes 
therein  mentioned.  . 

To  a  bill , entitled.  An  aOt'^fbr  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  his  Majefly's  marine  forces  while  oa 
Ihorc. 

To  a  bill  to  encourage  adv.^nturers  to  make 
a  difeovery  of  a  Northern  pallage  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  Btiiijh  fubje^S  only,  |p  the  VVeftern 
or  Southern  ocean  of  America,  and  for  pe¬ 
netrating  to  the  Nor^  Pplc.^ 

The  houfe  adjourned  to  the  a3d  of  Jaauar 

The  fame  day  the  hopfe  cf  comn^ns,  after 
difpatching  fomc  private  buflaefs,  adjourned 
19  the  a;  th  of  January. 

rto  he  continutd.) 

S  Cp  T,L,A  HD. 

^  Scycral  letters  from  London, 'elated  Feb. 
gUcthe  following  intelligence  ;  •  *»- 

'This  day,  Admiral  Greaves  arrived  from 


Boflon,  in  nineteen  dnys  paltkgd,  and  brings 
advice  to  government  of  the  rebels  having 
made  an  attack  on  Quebec  G.  Carlcton  allow¬ 
ed  them  to  enter  tKcIowcr  town  ;  upon  which 
they  immediately  concluded,  that  fuccefs  wa$ 
certain,  and,  elated  with  thefe  ideas,  they  did 
not  obferve  any  order.  At  a  lucky  minute, 
pur  troops  and  the  town's  people  madda  falty; 
and,  at  the  firft  fire,  Montgomery  their  Gene¬ 
ral  was  killed.  About  one  hundred  fell  in 
the  purfuit.  Their  Colonel,  Arnold,  and 
300  are  prifoners.—This  intelligence  is  certainy 
and,  you  may  believe,  gives  great  fatisfa'flion 
to  all  the  friends  of  government,  and  of  their 
country.*  ^ 

,  On  the  3ifl  day  of  January,  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Seflion  determined*  the  caufe, 
which  had  been  long  under  fubmilTion  to  ar¬ 
biters,  between  the  fcurrs  of  the  New  Tow^ 
and  the  magiflrates  of  Edinburgh,  relative  tb 
the  buildings  on  the  fauth  fide  of  Prince’s 
Street,  known  by  the  name  of  Caual  Street^ 
when  an  interlocutor  to  the  following  porporc 
was  pronounced  .;  '  Suflain  the  defences  pied 
for  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  a/ipil- 
lie  from  the  conclufions  of  the  declarator^* 
but,  with  refpe^t  to  the  challenge  Brought 
with  regard  tp  particular  boufes  being  built 
Contra;ry  tp  the  aftoi'  parliament  i<5pS,  remit, 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary  to  hear  parties,  and  to 
do  as  he  (hall  fee  c%ufe.' — The  JL^rd  Prefident,^ 
Lord  Jyflice  Cleric,  and  Lord  Covington  were 
of  a  diflerent  opinion  from  the  majority  of 
the  court,  and  flignaatixed  the  condu^  of  the 
roagiilrat'cs  in  very  feverc  terms. 

The  ele^fioji  of  a  member  of  parliament 
for  the  county  of  Fyfe,  was,  by  a  ferfmp  ma¬ 
jority,  determined  in  favour  of  Mr  Ofwald^ 
Mr  Hcnderibn,  the  only  other  canefidate^ 
thinks  himfclf  injured  by  Tome  irregularities 
jn  the  eIe£lion,  arid,  it  is  laid,  will  apply  foe 
redrels  in  the  proper  courts. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Charles  Stuart  mintfler  of  Cramond,  preach¬ 
ed  his  farewell  fermon  tQ  the  congregation  o£ 
that  place,  from  the  5th  ‘  chapter  of  St  JohD,^ 
vcrfc  39.  *  Search  the  fcriptui^s,  for  in  them 
*  ye  think  ye  have  eternai  life,  .and  they  art 
‘  they  which  tcUify  af^^mc.*’ 

The  rcligiuijs  fcotimcnjts  eatcixaincd  by  .tbig 
clergy  man,  it  is  laid,  have  induced  him  to  bid. 
imieu  to‘ the  Kirk  of  Scqtlmid.  AU  parties, 
will  acknowledge,  that  his  condp^  is.  dlfin- 
terefled*  And,  it  is  hoped,  that  feveral 
clergymen,  who  are.  rcmaikahU  for  giving^ 
encouragement  to  jeOarips,  will  have  the  vir¬ 
tue  to  imitate  an  example,,  which  they  cannot 
b'ut  app^ovc^  If.  they  fail,  to  do  ib,  it  will  not 
be  dimcult  to  fee  Che  nabtive  of  their  condu^. 
To  deted  an  eflaUliflimtrit*  to.  woi  k  for  its  o- 
verthrow,  aijd  yet  to  ^«kct  its  wages,  arc, 
circumftanccs  not  connefted  vrith  horiour  or* 
probity.  And  if  hypQcrifjt  ^hd  ayark^  areao 
(lain  men  devoted  to  the  awful*  concerns  of 
religion,  what  advantage  are  we  to  expect 


$6  ti  !  S  T  6  R  Y;  - 


from  ,  their  admonitions  and  their  precepts ! 
Kelig^n,  rcafon,  virtue  loudly  cal!  upon  them 
to  deipife  the  Mammon  of  unrighteournefs* 
lUid  to  propagate  with  an  open  and  an  honelf 
boldnefs,  the  principles  and  the  tenets  they 
have  embraced  *. 

David  Rofs,  Efq;  advocate,  was  appointed 
by  his  Majefty,  on  the  ift  of  February,  to  be 
one  of  the  ordinary  Lords  of  Sellion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Alemoor,  de- 
ceafed. 

Robert  Campbell,  Efq;  of  AlhnifK  is  ap¬ 
pointed  (hcrilF-depute  of  Argylcfliirc,  in  the 
room  of  Archibald  Campbell  of  Stonefield, 
Efq;  and  W.  Baniiatyne  Madeod,,£rq;  is 
appointed  fherifT-depute  of  Bute. 

*  Mr  James  Clark,  farrier,  and  author  of  a 
late  ufeful  treatife  on  the  fhoeing  of  horfes, 
and  of  the  difeafes  of  their  feet,  is  appointed 
farrier  to  his  Majeffy  for  Scotland. 

ThefooUfh  project,  fays*  a  correfpondent, 
of  building  a  new  fchool^houfe  begins  again 
to  revive.  Yet  the  impropriety  of  the  mca- 
fure  had  been  pretty  fully  explained.  .It  is 
infified,  that  the  prefent  rooms  are  fo  fmali, 
and  fb  low  in  the  deling^  that  they  are  both 
incomipodious  and  unwholfome.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  they  are,  in  faft,  fo 
large ^  that  each  of  them  can,  with  cafe,  con^ 
tain  z  greater  number  of  boys  than  any  mafier 
of  the  mofi  (bining  and  active  talents  can 
(each  with  propriety.  Fifty  or  fixty  boys,  it 
is  prefumed,  is  a  charge  too  momentous  and 
difficult  for  any  teacher.  Yet  the  rooms, 
without  inconvenience,  will  hold  that  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  this' any  parent  may  know'  by  in- 
fpe^on.  As  to  the  loivnefs  of  the  ctellng^  this 
can  be  remedied  with  no  great  charge  to  the 
town  ;  and,  as  the  prefent  building  is  ftrong 
and  maffy,  it  will  eafily  admit  the  improve¬ 
ment.  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  neceffity 
for  building  a  new  fchool.  The  project  is 
wild;  and,  by  collefHng  together  a  greater 
numl^r  of  boys,  (han  there  are  at  prefent,  it 
would  ferve  the  unhappy 'purpofe  of  difqUa. 
lifying  the  mafiers.from  doing  them  any  ju- 
flice ;  and  while  it  would  expofp  the  boys  to 
dangerous  habits  and  diffipations,  it  would  fix 
them  in  an  ignorance  they  would  never  after¬ 
wards  be  able  to  fhake  offi  The  keennefs  of 
the  fub-committee  for  the  feheme  is,  on  thefe 
accounts,  fomewbat  furprizing.  They  would 
immediately  lay  the  foundation-done  of  a  fa¬ 
bric,  of  which  the  public  does  not  fee  the  ne- 
cefCty.  Let  them  fird  explain  the  reafons 
which  evince  the  propriety  of  this  meafure ; 
and,  let  them  then  call  for  contributions.  If 
the  inhabitants,  after  this  neceffary  dep,  per¬ 
ceive  that  they  are  in  the  right,  fubfcriptions 
will  not  be  wanting,  ft  may  be  faid,  that  a 
paper  was  fbme  time  fince  circulated  explain- 
mg  the  nature  of  the  projeff,  and  recom- 

*  See  a  review  of  Mr  Walker's  fermon* 


mending  it.  This  is  not  to  be^  denied ;  but* 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  no  fenfibic  per-j 
fon  could  read  this  paper,  though  it  was  abU 
written;  without  being  fatished  of  the  abfur- 
dity  of  the  meafure.  A  report  alio  was  in- 
dudrioufly  fpread,  thft  the  Royal  College  of 
Phyficiaos  confidered  the  prefent  fchool-houd 
as  unwholfome ;  but  this  trick  was  Hkewid 
unfuccefsful.  For  no  certificate  was  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  Royal  College,  and  it  gave  none. 
Upon  the  Whole,  public  fpirited  perfons,  and 
parents  more  efpecially,  arc  cautioned  not  to 
countenance  a  projeft  M{liich  carries  abfurdiMe^ 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  may  be  attended  with 
ruinous  confequences; 

LIST  S. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan.  30.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Rahnie;^ 
Efq;  late  merchant  in  Hamburgh,  to  Miff 
Katharine  Baird,  lidcr  of  Robert  Baird,  Efq; 
of  Newbyth. 

BIRTH  S. 

Jan.  ly.  At  Rome,  her  Royal  Highnefi 
the  Dutchefs  of  Gloucerter,  of  a  Prince. 

Feb.  I.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Campbell  of 
Carradale,  of  a  fun. 

deaths; 

Jan.  20.  At  hl^  feat  at  Longford,  in  Wiltf 
fhirc,  the  Right  Hbn.  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 

30.  At  Aberdeen,  aged  88,  John  Robert- 
fon  of  Pitmillan,  Efti; 

Feb.  I.  At  Montrofe,  John  Onchterlony  of. 
Guynd,  Efq; 

2.  At  ^ Aberdeen,  aged  8a,  the  Reverend 
Mr  James  Ogilvy,  one  of  the  miniflcrs  of 
that  city. 

—  At  Forres,  Dr  Thomas  Diincanfon^ 
pbyfician. 

3.  At  Langholm,  aged  125  yeats,  Mr  James 
Mowat,.furgeon  in  that  town. 

4.  At  Kenfington,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Cbuntefs  of  Salifbury. 

5*  Ac  Dundee,  Sir  James  Kinloch  of 
Neway,  Bart. 

fi.  At  Hofeoat,  in  Roxburgh  fhife,  George  ^ 
Potts  of  Hofeoat,  Efq; 

10.  At  Gravefend,  Mifs  Jane  Ker,  daugh¬ 

ter  of  the  (ate  James  Ker  of  Bughcr^ge, 
Efq.  '  '  '  > 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mifs  Elizabeth  FaU  | 

coner,  filler  of  David  Falconer,  Efq;  Advo^^j 
cate.  ] 

12.  At  Conttntibus,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Sandi«  J 
lands. 

1 3.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  J 

of  GranvHle*  1 

16*  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Robert*^  I 
ion,  fpoufe  of  Robert  Hunter  of  Thurflon, 
Efq.  .  J 

17.  At  Perth,  Gcdrge  Wilfbn,  Efq;  of  I 
Hillcown. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS  in  our 
nexu 
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